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Some “Principles” of Organization 


By CHARLES McKINLEY 
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I 


HEN men turn their attention system- 

atically to some area of social activity 

hitherto neglected, the first practition- 
ers of the new art seek for themselves the pres- 
tige that today goes with science, as witness the 
confident talk about “principles of administra- 
tion” that characterized the early writings of 
the first American specialists in the study of 
public administration. A bold claim for the 
sanctions of science was that of W. F. Wil- 
loughby who in 1927 produced one of the first 
general treatises, under the title Principles of 
Public Administration. In it he declared: 


. the position is here taken that, in administra- 
tion, there are certain fundamental principles of 
general application analogous to those characteriz- 
ing any science which must be observed if the end 
of administration, efficiency in operation, is to be 
secured, and that these principles are to be deter- 
mined and their significance made known only by 
the rigid application of the scientific method to 
their investigation. (p. ix) 


While the bureaus actively engaged in ad- 
ministrative research soon began to sound a 
word of warning against the assertion of scien- 
tific principles, it took some time for academic 
enthusiasts to discover how weak was the case 
for the universal validity of the new truths. 
Their complacency was rudely shocked in the 
mid-thirties when, at a convention of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, a 
group of distinguished political scientists were 
suddenly challenged to state, each in turn, one 
single principle of public administration. The 
answer to that challenge was an incoherent di- 

Note: This paper was given at the workshop on train- 
ing in administrative management of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the Wind River Training Center 
near Carson, Washington, November 5, 1951. 


versity of affirmation that exposed the frailty 
of the claims for a new science. 

Our study of the organizational aspect of 
public administration has come some distance 
since that time. We have a great deal more in- 
formation about organization, private as well 
as public, and in particular about large-scale 
organization. We have recognized that there 
are different conceptions of how to organize, 
each of which may be valid for its particular 
purpose. Indeed, the pendulum has swung so 
far to the side of skepticism that some students 
—Dwight Waldo, for example—are denying the 
possibility of any science (or principles) of ad- 
ministration or of any other subject of study 
having to do with the activities of human be- 
ings. Man, says Waldo, is a peculiar species of 
animal which defies scientific prediction be- 
cause he is possessed of the faculties of think- 
ing, free willing, and value preferences. More- 
over, he lives under many different cultures, 
with resultant great variability to his behavior 
patterns. At this point we might go home and, 
mustering such common sense as God gave us, 
faintly hope for the best. 

I am not concerned here with trying to prove 
that a social science (including administrative 
organization) is possible. Much of the issue 
turns on the definition of science. But I am 
willing to assert that within our type of culture 
there is enough predictability of human behav- 
ior to give significance to the careful analysis 
of our experience in administration and to in- 
dicate how we can fit administrative organiza- 
tion more adequately to the purposes we wish 
to achieve. What the skeptics, including the ex- 
tremists like Waldo, have helped us to see is 
that the variant social purposes we seek should 
govern the application of the maxims we use in 
the design of organization. They have also 
shown us the relative emptiness of some of the 
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traditional phrases, such as “span of control.” 
They have called attention to the diversity of 
purposes implicit in public administration in 
our kind of society, some of which are in con- 
flict. They have played down the goal of efh- 
ciency, which with its Siamese twin, economy, 
has seemed to be the summum bonum not only 
of the early priests of the new cult of adminis- 
tration but of a good many contemporary ad- 
ministrative research specialists. They have 
put the advocates of the concept of efficiency 
on the defensive, compelling such broad redefi- 
nitions as to suck from the term most of its 
original meaning: namely, the best ratio of ef- 
fort and resources expended to work achieved. 

It is not my intention to attempt a critique 
of the critics. I would affirm, however, that we 
had best face the fact that in addition to effi- 
ciency, and even economy, there are other 
goals, some of them conflicting, toward which 
organization should be pointed. 


II 

NE of these is the objective of “justice” or 

“fairness” toward the “consumers” of ad- 
ministrative services. During the past fifteen 
years we have had a great deal of this emphasis 
concerning one kind of agency, the regulatory 
commission or board, which in the public in- 
terest has interfered with many kinds of private 
activity. Here the crux of talk about organiza- 
tion, as well as about administrative proce- 
dure, has centered around “justice” or “fair- 
ness” as a primary goal, even though efficiency 
comes in for some attention. The Brownlow 
Committee, and Robert Cushman as its adviser 
on organization, felt that to attain the goal of 
justice there must be a sharp organizational 
separation which set apart the prosecuting, 
rule-making, and operating functions involved 
in the regulatory processes from the adjudica- 
tory functions where private rights are at stake 
in opposition to other private rights or to the 
claims of the public. This goal chiefly deter- 
mined the design of structure invented in this 
part of the 1937 study. 

Four years later the Attorney General's Com- 
mittee, after careful inquiry into the same 
problem, proposed another pattern of organi- 
zation, yet one equally absorbed with the goal 
of justice. It found another scheme of organiza- 
tion separating within the traditional commis- 


sions (and departmental bureaus endowed 
with regulatory powers, many of which are in 
the Department of Agriculture) the formal 
judicial tasks from the prosecuting, operating 
functions, except at the final apex of the system 
where the two functions again joined. Its dif- 
ference of organization design was the result, 
not of disagreement with the Brownlow-Cush- 
man sense of priority of ends, but of a difference 
in judgment about the facts involved in the 
administrative process and their bearing on 
the goal of justice. It felt that the kind of sepa- 
ration urged by the earlier report would im- 
pair the insight needed for the judicial func- 
tion, and thus perhaps worsen the judicial re- 
sults. 

But the concept of justice or fairness toward 
citizens affected by administration is implicit 
in many other aspects of public administrative 
structure and procedures. Centralization owes 
part of its acceptance to this goal. The claim 
to equal treatment of each citizen entitled to 
a common public service must be met by the 
structure of any nationwide program. Nation- 
wide standards of various kinds bearing on this 
goal are therefore essential. The machinery for 
developing them, for seeing that they are ful- 
filled in administrative behavior, leads to at 
least a minimum central structure equipped 
for this purpose. During the process of develop- 
ing standards to translate a new substantive 
program “justly” into action all over the na- 
tion, the whole administrative process is likely 
to be highly centralized at the expense of eff- 
ciency and speed. 

The administrative history of the War Pro- 
duction Board well illustrates this organiza- 
tional relationship. The job of this agency was 
so vast, so complex, so relatively new that even 
though speed of production was a major 
avowed object, it was continuously thwarted 
by the greater need of developing national pol- 
icy standards for each program without which 
the basic object of controlling the economy to 
get the best allocation of resources to military 
and to civilian purposes could not be attained. 
Hence the exhortations of Donald Nelson to 
“decentralize” the industry branches to the 
field, where speed of action might be encour- 
aged, were realized only in minimal propor- 
tions. Each industry branch was confronted 
with subordinate goals of “justice” or fairness 
as between its many claimants for materials, 
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and such discriminations as had to be practiced 
needed to be based on distinctions of social 
value that would wear the garb of fairness or 
justice and thus command, if not full agree- 
ment, at least acquiescence. 

This concept of “justice,” of the same treat- 
ment of people similarly situated, has a multi- 
tude of organizational expressions at every 
level of government. As a social goal, it even 
affects the minor internal administrative struc- 
tures and procedures for maintaining the mo- 
rale of the administrative personnel itself, 
without which administrative efficiency would 
suffer. It should be emphasized that this “jus- 
tice” attribute plays a far greater part in the 
requirements for organization planning in 
public administration than it does in private 
administration where profit is the predomi- 
nant test of organization. 

In some areas of administration there is an 
allision of the objective of justice and of speed 
of action, though celerity is in its own right 
often an objective of prime importance which 
should influence choices in structure as well 
as procedure. Often if action does not come 
quickly it might as well not come at all. Thus, 
the use of the national forests by settlers adja- 
cent to them requires in the administrative 
structure local units adequate in number, 
proximity, and authority to handle promptly 
the local need for timber, forage, and recre- 
ation use. If each such local use required per- 
mission from Washington, as once it did, the 
four seasons might pass before permission 
would be granted. 

Another illustration of the marriage of speed 
and justice is the handling of small tort claims 
against the government. In the Department of 
Agriculture during the CCC days, a great many 
injuries were inflicted on innocent citizens as 
a result of automotive accidents. A farmer's 
pig or calf neglected to stop, look, and listen 
and was slain by a truck; a returning crew, 
filled with eager anticipation of a holiday, ex- 
ceeded a safe speed and smashed into a fence. 
Hundreds of such injuries of a monetary 
value averaging between $25 and $50 were 
done to innocent private parties each year. The 
organization for handling these matters as late 
as 1941 required so many reviews of the acci- 
dent report, and was so intermingled with per- 
sonnel management routines, that the average 


time elapsing before the department made a 
decision was in the neighborhood of a year, 
and many cases required a year and a half. Fre- 
quently, particularly in the southern states, the 
failure to make prompt settlement created real 
hardship. 

In view of the small average size of these 
claims, it might have been assumed that au- 
thority to settle them could be delegated to a 
field office not higher in the scale than the re- 
gional headquarters. The case for delegation 
was all the stronger because the administrative 
cost of this elaborate procedure probably ex- 
ceeded the total value of the claims. But the 
statutes as construed by the department solici- 
tor made this delegation impossible. Another 
way had to be found. This was achieved by by- 
passing the Washington headquarters of the 
bureaus involved (chiefly the Forest Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service) so that sub- 
mission of the reports and recommendations 
from the region went directly to the solicitor 
and the departmental Office of Budget and 
Finance. This change was protested vigorously 
as violating the principle of bureau organiza- 
tion responsibility. Even though someone in a 
bureau office in Washington tipped off a dis- 
tinguished senator about this outrage to the 
unity of command concept, who thereupon 
made a strong protest to the Secretary, the 
change stuck. The last time I inquired, the new 
procedure had greatly reduced the average 
time for claims settlement, and neither the 
Forest Service nor the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice showed signs of disintegration. 

I turn to another social ideal to which organ- 
ization must be subservient, which Herbert 
Simon has called “program emphasis.” This 
term means to me the deliberate selection of a 
social objective to be pushed. ahead, if neces- 
sary, at the expense both of economy and of 
other programs. Neglected aspects of living, 
such as public recreation facilities, a new phase 
of public health like venereal disease control, 
the lifting of underprivileged farmers out of 
the mire of poverty and underemployment, the 
redress of the old imbalance of social power as 
between employer and worker by the require- 
ment of collective bargaining, and many other 
purposes, have not only been made the subject 
of special legislative authorization, but have 
often led to special organizational structures. 
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Some of these structures have violated many 
of the canons of good organization found in 
the operation of firmly accepted programs. 
They often split apart activities that are simi- 
lar in nature or related in purpose and thus 
may sow the seeds of waste and future friction. 

But we have had plenty of experience to 
show that sometimes this is the only way a new 
program can get a real start. The older agencies 
into which, from the point of view of purpose 
or process, the new program might have fitted 
would have failed to provide the emphasis and 
drive that Congress, the state legislature, or 
the city council intended. Unless the adminis- 
trative environment can be readily changed 
from indifference or hostility, it is quite justi- 
fiable to violate organization canons directed 
toward integration or efficiency (in the old and 
narrow sense) by providing separate organiza- 
tional status for the pursuit of the new pro- 
gram objectives. It may at times even be justi- 
fiable to create a board to head such a new pro- 
gram, despite the confusion of responsibility 
and the danger that the program may be 
slowed down by the internal checks and bal- 
ances growing out of conflicting board person- 
alities, or by the typical division of adminis- 
trative authority among board members. 

Planned friction in administrative structure 
is also legitimate, and not solely to check dis- 
honesty and illegality through auditing units 
detached from the main line of operations. 
Sometimes friction provides the only safeguard 
to program emphasis where the social interest 
expressed is difficult to organize, or where a 
weak agency cannot match the drama of pub- 
lic appeal available to more fortunate or 
stronger interests that play through other com- 
petitive administrative structures. 

In the long run, symptoms of irresponsibil- 
ity, waste, or favoritism, or distortions affect- 
ing related program goals, are almost certain 
to arise out of the application of this concep- 
tion to the design of administrative structure. 
But such risks must often, at the start of a new 
program, be accepted. When to accept the risk 
is a matter of judgment, or, to use Waldo’s be- 
littling term (but with my adjectives), of ad- 
ministratively informed common sense. 

Another example of the use of the program 
emphasis criterion, drawn from a narrower 
meaning of “program,” is the research function 


in the Forest Service. As many of you know, 
research was started within each region under 
the regional forester. But foresters were not 
research minded; the new tail not only did not 
wag the dog, but it scarcely wagged at all. Re- 
search was therefore pulled out of the field 
operating structure and given separate organi- 
zation status. Under this design it has flour- 
ished, with great long-run benefit to opera- 
tions. That does not prove that it should 
always remain separate, but it does clearly es- 
tablish the need to court the additional cost of 
an independent structure in order to establish 
a new kind of activity firmly. 


Ill 


oO" insight into problems of organization 
received real help from Luther Gulick 
when in 1938 he named for us four of the con- 
cepts implicit in the composition of organiza- 
tion structures. His quartet of ideas—purpose, 
process, material or clientele, and place—has 
done useful service in helping to understand 
the arrangement of structures. They have been 
of some limited benefit in aiding our judgment 
on what concepts should have priority in the 
creation of any particular organization. But 
they have failed to furnish answers that could 
be applied automatically to some of the larger 
issues of organization. Let us look at a few of 
the difficulties in applying the Gulickian con- 
cepts. 

One outstanding example is the contradic- 
tion between the “principles” asserted by 
Thomas H. Reed, one of our best informed 
students of municipal administration, and 
those of the unanimous Hoover Commission, 
on the question of basic criteria for depart- 
mentalization. Reed affirms when discussing 
the departmental structure of city governments 
that similarity in kinds of work—that is, process 
—is a primary conception to be used. The Hoo- 
ver Commission on the other hand comes out 
for purpose, although it was not uniformly 
successful in sticking to its announced prin- 
ciple. Why this divergence of basic criteria for 
organizing departments? Is it possible that 
both may be valid in two differing situations? 
If so, what are the criteria behind the criteria? 

My own tentative view is that in municipal 
administration some departmental activities 
(though not all) should be organized on the 
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basis of process which in a national department 
should be subservient to a larger purpose de- 
partmental entity. Thus, for example, public 
works—a process concept—has been a very satis- 
factory departmental criterion for use in city 
government. Here all the major construction- 
engineering activities, except those of munici- 
pally owned utilities, are customarily grouped 
together. Works directed toward the end-pur- 
pose of transportation, such as streets, are in- 
cluded in the same department with works 
directed toward sanitation and public health, 
such as sewers. Why has experience with this 
grouping of unrelated social purposes within 
the same organization been satisfactory? There 
are several reasons. 

The public health purpose of sewers is prac- 
tically cared for when the council declares its 
intention to build them. Thereafter the stand- 
ards required for this end are readily suscep- 
tible of incorporation in a sewer plan and or- 
dinary engineering competence will use them. 
Once a sewer is built, it is readily maintained 
and only rarely, if at all, will the doctors in the 
health department need to feel any concern 
about it. In construction, the preparation of 
specifications, the letting of contracts, the in- 
spection of work under way and completed, 
and so on are all similar to the processes re- 
quired for other public works jobs. Moreover, 
the physical and psychological distance be- 
tween the health department and public works 
department is very short, so that protest or 
complaint is easily made and face-to-face ad- 
justment of any failure to achieve the public 
health purpose can be speedily accomplished. 
In addition, the policy-making superior, the 
city council or the city manager or the mayor, 
is right at hand. Direct appeal for correction 
to these policy superiors is easy. This keeps the 
process agency under quick surveillance if 
process orientation distorts or thwarts social 
purposes. Behind this situation lie the issues of 
cost and effective supervision essential to ad- 
ministrative operations. The city usually can- 
not afford to equip the health department with 
the supervisory engineering talent necessary to 
operate an efficient engineering-construction 
agency serving only health purposes. This is 
perhaps the primary reason for lumping public 
works units intended for health objectives with 


those pointed toward transportation and other 
social purposes. 

On the other hand the national executive 
programs are so large and cover so many di- 
verse social purposes that to bracket all public 
works activities within a single department is 
almost certain to defeat some of the purposes 
intended by Congress and the nation. We can 
afford to hire the engineering talent required 
for supervising a number of separate engineer- 
ing agencies and thus can tuck each of them 
into the department where the social purpose 
to be attained by construction is a matter of 
primary concern. This is not to say that all of 
the diversity of engineering units extant in the 
federal administration is warranted or that in 
some subordinate situations the need for em- 
phasizing cost may not exist. But it does deny 
the validity of public works as a basic concept 
for determining major departments beneath 
the President. 

What I am trying to say is that size of the 
total administrative job often becomes a deter- 
mining factor in designing departmental juris- 
dictions. 

Another illustration of the size variable in 
applying concepts of organization is shown in 


organizing for purchasing. Central purchasing 


became one of the accepted “principles” 
preached by nearly all administrative organiz- 
ers dealing with local government. Here again 
physical and psychological proximity has made 
central purchasing fairly successful. The serv- 
ice aspects of purchasing, so essential to effec- 
tive administration, can be pretty well assured. 
A city operating bureau that is frustrated in its 
job by delay or incompetence in the purchas- 
ing department can “holler” and be heard 
quickly not only by the purchaser but by the 
city manager, the mayor, or the council. 

But in the national government, the Wind 
River station on the Gifford Pinchot Forest, if 
blocked in its work by delay or error in a pro- 
curement division in a central office of supply 
under the President, would have to go through 
many layers of the hierarchy within the Forest 
Service and the Department of Agriculture be- 
fore relief could be obtained. The physical, 
psychological, and organizational distance be- 
tween the location of activity and the central 
unit is so great that the centralizing “princi- 
ple” of organizing for purchasing applicable 
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in the city would stymie administration in the 
national government. Such centralization as 
may be appropriate will have to be based on 
very careful analysis which distinguishes be- 
tween those kinds of purchases for which cen- 
tral contracting may offer lower cost and 
improved quality, without undue delay in ad- 
ministration in the field, and the great bulk of 
materials which must be bought by lower levels 
in the administrative hierarchy closer to the 
place of use and administrative experience. In 
this example the orthodox objectives of effici- 
ency and economy are the overriding consider- 
ations, but they dictate a change in the 
application of a subordinate canon about cen- 
tralization. 

Another variable affecting organization cri- 
teria, related also to the efficiency-economy ob- 
jective, is population density. A striking and 
extreme example is found in the way the Ca- 
nadians have organized for governing the great 
arctic and subarctic Northwest Territories. 
With a few thousand natives and a few hun- 
dred white settlers the only inhabitants of an 
area of near continental proportions, the 
Royal Mounted Police have been utilized to 
perform almost the whole gamut of public serv- 
ices. They are not only the avenging angels of 
the law, but they also perform the functions 
of public health, administer estates, settle 
property disputes, collect limited scientific 
data, carry the mails at times, and provide 
nearly all other essential activities, in simpli- 
fied form, for this colonial population. This is 
made possible by a flexible, unitary organiza- 
tion which spends a great deal of time during 
off-seasons in training for so catholic an assign- 
ment. There is virtually no departmentaliza- 
tion. The “Mountie” is Mr. Government. If 
future settlement should increase appreciably, 
this simple amoebic organizational structure 
will doubtless take on the qualities of differen- 
tiation. 

Technology is obviously a factor that should 
greatly influence organization concepts. If we 
look only at the devices for communication 
and transportation, we can highlight this 
truth. In the face of changes in these tools dur- 
ing the past fifty years, every administrative 
area which has not been rearranged should be 
suspect. Increased work load because of multi- 
plication and intensification of activities may 


offset to some extent the impact of these tech- 
nical changes on area sizes and authorities. But 
the chances are very great that administrative 
areas designed even as late as twenty years ago 
are today in some degree anachronistic. 

These same technical changes also bear sig- 
nificantly on the issue of centralization vs. de- 
centralization in organization. While they are 
not the sole factors affecting answers to this 
question, they do (1) multiply the number of 
social problems calling for governmental in- 
tervention on an increasingly large territorial 
scale (thus pushing toward centralization) and 
(2) contrariwise, increase the ease of operating 
administration through decentralized field 
services. 


IV 

TURN to another orthodox organization con- 
I cept—unity of command. This is the prin- 
ciple often mentioned as basic to organization. 
Yet if it means a line of authority moving with- 
out interference or deflection from the officer 
at the top of the hierarchical pyramid down 
through the main line of command to the final 
operative in the agency, it cannot be fully re- 
alized in practice. We now understand that in 
every organization unity of command is modi- 
fied by informal social structures and the 
power constellations that spontaneously spring 
up. It is a rare organization indeed in which 
power is actually exercised in the manner im- 
plied by the organization chart. This intrusion 
of other focuses of authority is especially inev- 
itable where official authority is not matched 
by all-round leadership abilities. To the extent 
that this is true, others informally step in to 
share power without official recognition— 
though often with full awareness by the admin- 
istrative personnel. Even when officers at the 
top have rare catholic gifts of leadership ap- 
proximating the implications of their author- 
ity, they ordinarily lean on certain men or 
women around them in such manner that the 
actual command situation is split from unity 
into diversity. 

But there is nothing to get alarmed at in 
confronting these facts. Administration should 
be thought of as resting on a set of team rela- 
tionships, in which men who are imperfectly 
qualified for top leadership (and this includes 
most) must have complementing personalities 
to fill out those aspects of authority in the job 
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in which the official leaders are deficient. This 
situation does not conflict with the valid and 
valuable idea implicit in the unity of command 
notion, if an issue may in case of question be 
resolved at some single post of authority. 

This ultimate location of decision making 
is fully understood in the operation of manage- 
ment or planning committees in a number of 
federal departments and bureaus. To be sure, 
consensus is the method sought and actually 
practiced in arriving at most decisions, but 
everyone understands that in the last analysis 
the Secretary, the chief of the bureau, or the 
regional head makes the decision when neces- 
sary and resolves the issues in case of final con- 
flict within the committee. In that resolution, 
to be sure, he may be unduly influenced by 
some leader of the informal constellation of 
power. But he must assume responsibility, even 
then, and responsibility is the basic criterion 
beneath the unity of command concept. 

Herbert Simon and his associates have re- 
cently declared that unity of command “must 
be regarded as an illusion. .. . Indeed, the au- 
thors have never encountered any government 
agency or unit where it was successfully im- 
posed.” Here they are apparently thinking of 
the common relation between technical or 
special program units in successive levels of the 
organization hierarchy. This is the old issue of 
“administrative versus technical supervision,” 
or of functional management. Even if it be 
acknowledged, as I am sure it must, that or- 
ganizations cannot function without a con- 
stant stream of direct communications between 
the comparable technical divisions of succes- 
sive hierarchical levels, there is much more 
than illusion remaining in the unity of com- 
mand concept. 

Experience in the Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and other operating 
agencies will bear this out. Whenever the re- 
gional division of timber management presses 
too hard on the forest supervisor or his staff 
specialist, the supervisor can resolve the difh- 
culty pretty quickly by a direct appeal to the 
regional forester. The regional forester also 
has a clear veto over the technical orders of the 
Washington program divisions to his own pro- 
gram division heads, if they step out of line 
from policies determined by the chief forester. 


Within those policies technical orders and su- 
pervision are accepted. Even so, the regional 
forester because of his final responsibility for 
the regional job can seek from the chief's office 
the modification of a policy which he is con- 
vinced would be bad in a particular situation. 
What makes coordination possible, in the last 
analysis, is the focus of authority and responsi- 
bility in the line of command. This authority 
does not have to be exercised often in order to 
be felt and to influence greatly the extent, in- 
tensity, and limits of technical supervisory pres- 
sures. 

New organizations have trouble with this 
concept unless there is a common universe of 
experience or training on the part of the execu- 
tive and specialized personnel which permits 
quick adjustment to these complex manage- 
ment relationships. But time and a decent at- 
tention to the “bread and butter” organization 
and management tasks will cure these difficul- 
ties. To say that unity of command is simply 
illusion is itself a serious illusion. It is as erron- 
eous as to assert that there cannot be a dicta- 
torship because no one man can be everywhere 
and deal with every act of government at the 
same time. The exercise of administrative 
power is pluralistic, but it has to be an ordered 
pluralism. One essential ingredient in the “or- 
dering” of this process is that of ultimate unity 
of command. 

Perhaps the most difficult and intriguing 
current organization issues which call for in- 
ventiveness in applying this concept of dual 
supervision lie in area integration, particularly 
at the regional level, and in our international 
relationships. The creation of offices of secre- 
tarial regional representatives by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the possible establish- 
ment of a representative of the Executive Office 
of the President in the various regions, expand 
this issue to such complexity that we have 
no adequate precedents to assure good admin- 
istrative results. My own judgment is that in 
both cases—secretarial and presidential re- 
gional coordination—the issues can be resolved 
only by careful experiment. We may have to 
work out new definitions of authority for which 
experience gives no clear pattern. But the ur- 
gency of the need compels the experiment. 

Even more urgent, in my judgment, is the 
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coordination of our national policies and pro- 
grams on the international front. Here the 
problem is even more complex, for the Depart- 
ment of State now divides with nearly every 
other major executive department (not exclud- 
ing the military establishments) the formula- 
tion of programs and policies dealing with 
other countries and the many UN special agen- 
cies. In addition, there are the global operat- 
ing jobs represented by the Marshall Plan or- 
ganization and its successors. We are moving 
out into the frontier of organization “un- 
knowns” here, but we cannot draw back. We 
must work our way through these problems 
in organization and in the development of new 
procedures, using such prevision as we can 
muster as we seek to reconcile the different 
legitimate claims upon authority. 

Another difficulty of authority arises in the 
federal government where the pathology of 
the separation of powers often deflects the 
power of command toward particular congress- 
men, or committees, or pressure group leaders. 
I have belabored this point elsewhere. Here, 
I will only direct attention, in passing, to the 
recent confirmation of this view revealed in 
the Forrestal diaries. The late Secretary of 
Defense, in resisting the demands of the top 
brass in the Army for a full-fledged consolida- 
tion of all military services under a single ci- 
vilian defense head, replied to their argument 
concerning the necessity of command by point- 
ing out that at no time during the war or since 
had the Pentagon been able to give orders to 
General MacArthur. When unity of command 
was finally asserted by the President, it nearly 
tore the country apart, so deeply ingrained 
in the processes of our political system are cer- 
tain political contradictions to this principle. 

Because of these deflective political tenden- 
cies and in order to preserve the heart of the 
unity of command idea which is essential not 
only to the whole concept of responsibility 
but also to the attainment of policy and pro- 
gram coordination, it is necessary to give atten- 
tion to a subordinate concept in organization, 
namely, “balance of power.”” Paul Appleby has 
done great service in stressing this idea in or- 
ganization. In any department like Agriculture 
the client-bureau relationships are so impor- 
tant that the ability of the Secretary to exercise 
his coordinating function—the heart of his job 


—is greatly diminished where marked disparity 
exists in the social-political power of the several 
bureaus. That agency which through the num- 
ber of its clients and the extent of its services 
to them outclasses others will tend to be un- 
manageable. Coordination tends then to be a 
one-way relationship and Secretaries will find 
it exceedingly difficult to prevent the distor- 
tions that such power brings. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion well illustrated this problem. Its function 
of distributing well over half the Department's 
appropriation to farmers in every state and 
nearly every rural district gave it a social and 
political influence over-topping every other 
bureau. In addition, its peculiar organization, 
with state and county committees of farmer 
leaders in administrative command, gave it a 
loose federal structure which made central co- 
ordination or restraint exceedingly difficult, 
even for its own top brass. Whenever the 
agency as a whole wished to resist coordination 
with the programs of other bureaus, its social 
and political power made it a genuine hazard 
for a Secretary to restrain or oppose its wishes. 

That in part explains the efforts made from 
time to time to bring within a few large admin- 
istrative clusters beneath the secretarial level 
all the other operating agencies within the de- 
partment. Only by offsetting bigness with big- 
ness or power with power has the Secretary op- 
portunity to perform his coordinating duties 
effectively. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
come to have a somewhat similar relationship 
to its small sister agencies in the task of depart- 
mental management in the Department of the 
Interior. 

At this point it seems appropriate to raise 
the question of including in the scope of ad- 
ministrative organization the “customers” of 
agency services. If, as Chester Barnard insists, 
organization planning must be concerned with 
relating all those activities which are essential 
to the attainment of the objectives set by the 
policy makers, then the structure and activi- 
ties of the social groups immediately regulated, 
affected, or benefited by the agency must be 
clearly seen and the scheme of structure and 
operations so adapted as to promise the policy 
results intended. This will be particularly im- 
portant in setting up advisory-group partici- 
pants in the administrative process, a practice 
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which is growing and may be destined for great 
expansion. There is danger, of course, that 
these advisory administrative structures will 
become either a facade erected by the agency 
behind which it hides its own decisions or that 
they will take over the real administrative di- 
rection of policy and even perhaps the making 
of individual decisions. Here again it will be 
essential to insist on representation reflecting 
all sections of the customers, little as well as 
big, consumers as well as producers, generalized 
interests as well as special interests. This will 
be another occasion to keep in mind the bal- 
ance of power issues so that the public interest 
may be discovered in the process of adjustment 
between divergent or competing purposes. 

The entire logic for considering customer 
articulation with administration does not rest 
on this one issue. Since the activities of the cus- 
tomers, in the process of operations, are tied 
closely at many points with the activities of 
official administration, agency success in reach- 
ing policy objectives will often depend upon 
the sensitivity with which official activities in- 
termesh with private habits and practices. The 
discovery of these facts of private activity pos- 
sessing public administrative significance is a 
continuing necessary function for many pub- 
lic agencies, well represented by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It is also quite proper that in the pursuit of 
this object the department should reach at 
times beyond the formal bureaucracy of farmer 
organizations to tap directly the insight of in- 
dividual farmers regardless of their group affil- 
iations, or their lack of affiliations. For it is 
quite clear that private as well as public or- 
ganizations have their bureaucracies whose in- 
terests sometimes distort by exaggeration or by 
underemphasis the views and experiences of 
their members. No association officialdom can 
be at all times 100 per cent expressive of the 
interests of the rank and file for whom it pre- 
sumes to speak. There are thus occasions when 
a governmental operating agency must push 
past the private bureaucrats to see clearly the 
impact of its work upon its customers. 


Vv 
HAVE not been concerned in this discussion 


with trying to settle the question “Can there 
be a social (or administrative) science?” I do 


hold the belief that the careful student of or- 
ganization, operating within a given culture, 
can predict at any given time many of the prob- 
able results of a particular organizational struc- 
ture if he carefully examines the purposes it is 
to serve and gives attention to the environment 
in which it is to operate. His predictions are 
not likely to be valid for extended periods of 
time because the environment will change and 
social purposes be modified. In addition, in- 
equalities of leadership and personnel are im- 
portant variables affecting accuracy of predic- 
tion. All that organization means is the cor- 
relation of the activities of men and women for 
a common purpose. Thus the quality of the 
people is inescapably crucial. But so are the 
ways in which their associations are deter- 
mined; and a very real part of these relation- 
ships is directed, guided, or affected by the 
formal organization pattern. Even though in- 
formal structures, the growth of spontaneous 
social ties, will modify the actual flow of rela- 
tionships, it is still true that formal structure 
ordinarily fixes the limits within which these 
spontaneous forces may operate. 

Administrative manuals and bureau memo- 
randums do not, of course, tell the whole story 
and sometimes, if read literally, obscure a good 
deal of the tale. Yet they provide a system of 
channels through which many of the vital 
forces exercised by people in related activity 
find their way. The channels may be partly 
breached or dammed at times and in certain 
locations by the social forces not shown in the 
orders or charts. Yet if or when the flow stops 
completely or for any appreciable length of 
time, catastrophe is near at hand and a revamp- 
ing of structure or replacement of personnel 
will soon follow. 

It seems to me that we have made great head- 
way during the past twenty years in our knowl- 
edge and understanding of structure, and, in- 
deed, of the whole process of administration. 
Numbers of academic students of these prob- 
lems have become participants, and a few ca- 
reer administrators have begun to describe and 
to generalize their experiences. The association 
of these two elements in the pursuit of admin- 
istrative knowledge and its evaluation gives 
hope that if the study of administration never 
attains to the status of a science it may at least 
become one of the most useful arts. 
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ministration may be provided in a brief 

statement of the reasons why it is impor- 
tant to set up an adequate field structure.! 
There are at least three significant reasons. 


Pons for the discussion of field ad- 


Reasons for Adequate Field Structure 


. eo first is public convenience. A member of 
the public is likely to be exasperated as he 
learns through experience that a pension plan 
for seven employees must be approved (1) by 
the Washington office of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, which after weeks of delay will 
ask a field office to get further data and make a 
recommendation, after which further delays 
will occur; (2) by the Salary Stabilization 
Board which has no field offices and which has 
refused (as of February, 1952) to allow the lo 


Note: This paper was presented at a session on “Area 
and Administration” at the Annual Conference of the 
Society, March 7, 1952. 

* The literature on field administration is limited. 
The following listing includes much of the significant 
writing on the subject: James W. Fesler, Area and Ad- 
ministration (University of Alabama Press, 1949); Fes- 
ler's report on “Executive Management and the Federal 
Field Service” in President's Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management, Report with Special Studies (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937); David B. Truman, Ad- 
ministrative Decentralization (University of Chicago 
Press, 1940); John D. Millett’s chapter on “Field Or- 
ganization and Staff Supervision” in New Horizons in 
Public Administration (University of Alabama Press, 
1945); Carroll K. Shaw, Field Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the War Production Board and Predecessor 
Agencies (Government Printing Office, 1947); Emmette 
S. Redford, Field Administration of Wartime Ration- 
ing (Government Printing Office, 1947); and John A. 
Davis, Regional Organization of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration; A Case Study (Columbia University Press, 
1950). 


cal offices of the Wage and Hour Division 
to give any assistance to an applicant; and 
(3) by a regional Wage Stabilization Board 
which has made adequate arrangements for as- 
sistance through Wage and Hour offices but 
which is months behind in the processing of 
its cases. This is an actual case now in the fed- 
eral mill. I think the lesson of this and thou- 
sands of other cases about which people are 
complaining in their daily conversations is 
that if centralized government is to keep the 
confidence of the people it must plan boldly to 
decentralize its operations. 

A second purpose of field structure is to 
avoid the administrative and political evils of 
centralized decisions on particular applica- 
tions of law and policy. On the administrative 
side, centralized decisions may result in bottle- 
necks, delays, and diversion of attention of 
central office personnel from policy-making 
functions. Delegation to field offices offers hope 
for escape from these evils. On the political 
side, the superiority of field decision may not 
be clearly substantiated by experience and 
study, but it appears that delegation to field 
offices may sometimes be an effective means of 
insulating an agency against political effort to 
influence decisions on particular applications 
of policy. Two observations support this con- 
clusion. First, the people at the crossroads, 
when they have business in Washington, often 
don’t know what to do except to call upon the 
congressman (some, of course, know about 5 
per centers). Second, a headquarters office 
which delegates to the field can provide cri- 
teria of decision and supervisory techniques 
which immunize the field offices against ex- 
traneous considerations. Centralized planning 
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and supervision, decentralized operations, are 
clues, in my opinion, for safeguarding a proper 
area for administrative independence from 
politics. 

The third objective of field administration 
is program effectiveness. Through field offices 
information about program requirements can 
be transmitted to affected persons. The cover- 
age in the trade and public relations program 
can be widened. Also, steps can be taken to un- 
cover violations and to put into effect pro- 
grams of compliance. Since compliance is often 
dependent upon continuous education and 
pressure on those subject to program, the ex- 
tensiveness of the field organization needed 
for program effectiveness may be determined 
by the degree of compliance expected. More- 
over, program actions may unavoidably be 
field functions because of their inherent na- 
ture (e.g., delivering mail), or because of sheer 
volume or need of quick decision (e.g., deci- 
sion on rationing applications). Finally, field 
offices provide a continuous channel for ob- 
taining information on program imperiec- 
tions, particularly where program must be ad- 
justed to sectional differences. 


Problems of New Agencies 
HAT are the problems faced by new agen- 
W: ies in setting up field organizations? And 
how have these problems been met by the 
mobilization agencies? Some of the problems 
can be identified readily; necessarily, however, 
a single observer who could not be inside all 
new agencies frequently can provide only par- 

tial answers to the second question. 

The Use of Regional Offices. Most adminis- 
trators will prefer a regional organization for 
field administration because of its obvious ad- 
vantages. The headquarters problem of field 
instruction and supervision is simplified when 
connections need be maintained with only a 
limited number of regional offices. These, in 
turn, can be developed into strong centers with 
expert staffs and close relations with the head- 
quarters ofhce. Mutual understanding between 
the central office and regional offices will be 
facilitated by the greater freedom from “pat- 
ronage courtesies” in appointments to regional 
offices as contrasted to state and district offices. 
Strong, trusted regional offices may be given 
responsibility for the direction and supervision 


of field offices, and thus permit decentraliza- 
tion to field offices without placing a heavy 
burden of field instruction and checking upon 
the headquarters office. 

The emergency agencies have accepted the 
regional office system. One committee draft of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 contained 
a provision requiring the use of state offices 
for certain stabilization functions, but W. Stu- 
art Symington, chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, was able to get the 
provision removed. The executive branch of 
the government was left discretion as to the 
form of the field organization. 

Common Regional Headquarters Cities and 
Boundaries. In World War LI some difficulties 
were experienced because of variations in re- 
gional structure. It was recognized in the plan- 
ning for future contingencies that there would 
be greater opportunities for decentralization 
and for coordination in the field if there was 
uniformity in the regional structure. 

Early action is necessary to achieve uni- 
formity. In the summer of 1950 staff in the 
Executive Office of the President recom- 
mended that mobilization agencies use com- 
mon regions, and an Executive order issued 
later in the year set up thirteen regions with 
designated boundaries and headquarters. ‘The 
National Production Authority, the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, and the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization are using the prescribed pattern, and 
the Salary Stabilization Board plans to do so 
also. The Bureau of the Budget has permitted 
some exceptions in the administration of the 
plan, such as the use of a fourteenth regional 
city by WSB and the change of a few regional 
boundaries by OPS. 

It has not been possible, however, to pro- 
vide the same uniformity for all agencies. In 
some cases, program needs dictate special ar- 
rangements. This accounts, for example, for 
the use of only nine regions by the Defense 
Minerals Administration. Some regular agen- 
cies which must cooperate closely with the new 
agencies already had established field areas. 
Thus, the Wage and Hour Division, the 
Federal Security Agency, and the General 
Services Administration had ten regions, the 
Civil Service Commission fourteen, and the 
Bureau of the Budget only four providing par- 
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tial coverage of the nation. Special factors have 
led the Office of Rent Control to plan eight 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration to 
establish nine. 

There would be some advantages in having 
all or most of the federal field service built 
around common regional capitals. Common 
headquarters cities would be particularly help- 
ful in the case of the managerial services. Real 
gains were made through adopting a common 
regional structure, including common bound- 
aries and regional office cities, for several mo- 
bilization agencies. 

Extension of the Field Organization. What 
shall be the depth of the field organization? 
Shall only regional offices be established? Or 
shall state, district, or branch offices also be es- 
tablished? Or shall even a further step toward 
localization be taken through the establish- 
ment of offices serving a small area or popula- 
tion and called, perhaps, “local,” or “area,” of- 
fices? 

In this respect the several agencies have on 
the whole proceeded on the patterns which 
were developed for the respective functions in 
World War II. The FCDA operates below the 
regional level with state and local cooperation. 
For wage stabilization the local offices of the 
Wage and Hour Division are again used as 
centers through which information and aid 
is given to the public. The ORC uses area of- 
fices, as in World War II. NPA and OPS have, 
like WPB and OPA, set up district offices. 

OPS has, however, not set up any local of- 
fices. The predecessor agency, OPA, did not 
set up a local price program until the second 
year of general price control, when it became 
clear that there was widespread violation of 
retail price ceilings. Almost too late OPA 
learned that sellers will not comply with oner- 
ous requirements unless contacted, checked, 
and rechecked. Has OPS learned enough from 
OPA's experience? Or are the conditions dif- 
ferent? Are ceiling prices high enough to make 
violations unlikely? Is it important yet to 
worry about retailer compliance? Probably the 
main need is to see that the retailer sets up 
records needed for determining compliance if 
there are further inflationary pressures at the 
retail level. OPS has done much more through 
its district offices to get these records estab- 
lished than OPA did. But is this enough? Will 


we not find, if retail prices threaten to move 
through the ceilings, that the district offices 
could not reach enough sellers and that many 
retailers did not set up and maintain the re- 
quired records? 

Methods of Setting Up the Field Organiza- 
tion. Normally, a federal agency will itself set 
up its field organization. In World War II, 
however, OPA, when confronted with the ne- 
cessity of getting local tire rationing boards 
established quickly, called—of necessity, I 
think—upon the governors to set up these 
boards. As a result, forty-eight state rationing 
offices and several thousand local rationing of- 
fices came into being. Later, OPA concluded 
that it would be necessary to integrate the state 
organizations into the regional structure. This 
federalization of state offices created many 
problems and many resentments. Similarly, 
the problems arising with the local boards 
were often complicated by the nature of their 
origin. 

Since World War II some thought has been 
given to the problem of how the federal gov- 
ernment might set up a large local field struc- 
ture promptly. Some believe that it would be 
possible to extend a federal organization 
downward to communities very quickly 
through the efforts of federal field personnel 
in existing agencies, with the cooperation of 
local governments. This challenge, however, 
has not yet arisen. It could arise if rationing 
were ever needed. 

Two aspects of the development of field or- 
ganization in the present emergency are sig- 
nificant, nevertheless. The first is the very con- 
siderable aid given by the existing managerial 
arms of the government. We had no field of- 
fices for Emergency Management, but the re- 
gional offices of the Civil Service Commission, 
General Services Administration, and Bureau 
of the Budget have been called out of a kind 
of standby position to help in the establish- 
ment of agency offices. In the case of OPS these 
agencies actually provided, through choice of 
key personnel to serve on a temporary basis, 
the top managerial staff of the regional and 
district offices in their installation period. The 
performance was not so spectacular as the 
“Contemporary Topics” in the Winter, 1952, 
issue of the Public Administration Review 
would lead us to believe: “Within five work- 
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ing days personnel, space, equipment, and sup- 
plies were obtained,” says the note in the 
Review (p. 67), for thirteen regional and forty- 
two district offices “located in every state in 
the Union.” Actually, the building of the man- 
agerial staff for the field offices had been going 
on for a longer period. Nevertheless, the 
achievement was substantial and dramatic. 
The decision to use this method grew out of 
staff study in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent as early as the preceding summer. It may 
be suggested that further staff study on how to 
set up local offices quickly should be carried 
forward. 

The other aspect of the development of field 
organization in this emergency which deserves 
comment is the method of selecting the heads 
of the field offices. A Washington administra- 
tor, if he takes time to think through this prob- 
lem, will want to meet at least three needs in 
selecting his field chiefs. He will want men 
who are under his control, who are competent, 
and who can obtain the confidence and coop- 
eration of the several types of officials—na- 
tional, state, and local—that will be required 
in program execution. All of these aims can be 
compromised by political factors in nomina- 
tion and appointment. A person who is ap- 
pointed as a result of the influence of party 
officials or of members of Congress may have 
strong allegiances which will compromise his 
loyalty to the administrative organization of 
which he is a part; he may not meet the stand- 
ards of competence desired by the head of the 
organization; and he may not be in a position 
where he can obtain the confidence of, let us 
say, a Democratic senator, a Republican gover- 
nor, and a Democratic mayor. 

Yet the danger that political factors will 
govern in the making of field appointments is 
always present. In this mobilization one agency 
setting up a large field organization called 
upon the party organization to nominate some 
of the chief regional and district officials. 
Choice of a competent man who stands in a 
position to get the confidence of all officials in 
an area and subsequent clearance with sena- 
tors or others is a technique often used, but 
asking the party officials to nominate a man is 
a horse of a different color. This is not the 
route to competence, effective internal admin- 
istrative control, or public confidence; and it 


is to be regretted that we have not been able to 
erect adequate safeguards against such a major 
sin against good administration. 

Multi-Program Field Administration. Still 
another problem is whether to use a pattern of 
multi-program field administration. This is 
not exclusively a problem of field administra- 
tion, but rather one of general administration 
with field implications. 

The government started with plans for 
multi-program field administration of stabili- 
zation functions and then shifted to a pattern 
of separate field organizations for each stabili- 
zation function. Under the initial arrange- 
ments the Economic Stabilization Agency was 
to be an operating agency rather than a direc- 
tive and coordinative agency. ESA would in 
turn have had a single set of field offices which 
initially would have had responsibility in wage 
and price administration and which later 
could administer in the field any other stabili- 
zation functions put under ESA in Washing- 
ton. At the end of January, 1951, the plans 
were suddenly changed. ESA ceased to be an 
operating agency and the wage and price agen- 
cies took over the operating responsibilities. 
Each then proceeded to set up its own field 
organization. Separate field offices for rent and 
for salary stabilization are also being estab- 
lished. 

What are the field implications of these two 
patterns? Some of us have argued the feasibil- 
ity and potential advantages of multi-program 
field administration.* The feasibility of carry- 
ing several programs through a single set of 
offices is demonstrated by the experience of 
such agencies as the Veterans’ Administration, 
FSA, GSA, and OPA. I think the advantages of 
the system have been demonstrated by FSA's 
experience. The consolidation in 1948 of the 
field offices of FSA’s constituent units probably 
led to substantial savings in administrative 
costs, to better coordination, and to improve- 
ment in federal-state relations. The Fry Re- 
port, after analysis of the experience, recom- 
mended that each department of the govern- 
ment consolidate its field services. 


* See Millett's chapter in New Horizons in Public Ad- 
ministration, and my Field Administration of Wartime 
Rationing, 178-180. But see, also, Fesler’s conclusion 
concerning limiting factors in Area and Administration, 
85. 
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There are, of course, some difficulties in this 
type of organization. It is complex and results 
in many strains in internal operation. The 
task of defining lines of supervision from the 
headquarters office is made more difficult, and 
the problems of coordination at the field level 
are also difficult. The most serious problem be- 
comes the recruitment and training of top field 
personnel. OPA, in using the same field offices 
for price, rent, and rationing, learned that it 
was difficult to obtain administrators, particu- 
larly at the district office level, who could sup- 
ply leadership for all three programs. 

Anyone who observes a set of regional of- 
fices today will be impressed with the overhead 
costs resulting from the multiplication of field 
offices. Each one has to have its full battery of 
administrative service officers and each strug- 
gles for high classifications for the whole 
group. Each searches in a lean market for top 
professional and administrative personnel and 
tries to get top classifications for these. At the 
same time, the public is confused by the mul- 
tiplication of agencies. On the other hand, ex- 
cept for salary and wage stabilization, there 
does not appear to be any real program ad- 
vantage in uniting the several functions at the 
field level. Rent and price never needed any 
real field coordination in World War II. Wage 
and price did, but coordination was achieved 
fairly well through interagency cooperation. 
Moreover, the tripartite board system would 
place definite limits on:the function of a re 
gional director above wage and price. 

I said this was a problem of general admin 
istration. Any attempt to have multi-program 
administration in the field without strong in- 
tegration at headquarters would create insur- 
mountable difficulties. When ESA splintered 
into two operating agencies in Washington, 
inevitably two separate field organizations 
were required. On the other hand, if ESA had 
remained an operating agency, it would have 
been feasible to carry its several programs 
through one set of field offices. My conclusions 
are that field considerations are not by them- 
selves sufficient to determine the issue of or- 
ganization at the Washington level, but that 
if at that level several programs are integrated 
in one agency then the agency should adminis- 
ter its several programs through one set of field 
offices. 


Direction and Supervision. Multi-program 
administration does increase the difficulties in 
solving another problem, namely, the relation 
between so-called program and administrative 
lines of direction and supervision. But this 
problem will exist even if there is one major 
program with organizational subdivisions in 
the field corresponding to those in the central 
office. 

In regard to this problem of direction and 
supervision, abundant evidence points to the 
basic need and the ways of meeting it. The 
basic need is strength in the administrative 
line. Fesler has pointed out how the WPB and 
the OPA both failed to meet this need in the 
beginning and how each tried to correct the 
deficiency.* The Fry Report on FSA _ notes 
progress made and pleads for further strength 
in the main channel of supervision. 

Iwo advantages of strength in the adminis- 
trative line deserve special mention. It gives 
the head of a field office the opportunity to use 
the personnel of the office in the most effective 
manner. Program divisions in the headquar- 
ters office like to preserve monopolistic rights 
over the time of field office personnel, a prac- 
tice that leads to idle hands at some desks and 
too much work at others. Second, strength in 
the administrative line allows for greater de- 
centralization. lt enables the central office to 
delegate functions which require the collabo- 
ration of different units in the organization. 

Though experience and logic point to the 
need for strength in the administrative line, it 
is rarely achieved without objection from the 
program or technical divisions in the central 
office. To overcome their resistance, unifica- 
tion must be provided at the bottom and at 
the top of the administrative line. The re 
gional or district director standing at the bot- 
tom of the administrative line needs to be 
given control of his shop. Apparently, this con- 
trol had been provided much more completely 
in the present emergency than in World War 
II. Except for enforcement activities, the re- 
gional directors have control of field functions. 
On the other hand, there is apparently still 
difficulty in arranging for integration at the 
top. Fesler has pointed out that integration 
cannot be achieved in the field unless there is 


* Area and Administration, 83. 
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integration at headquarters.* | would add that 
integration at the top must include the field 
operations of the agency. Failure to integrate 
field operations in the headquarters office will 
produce operating problems in the field and 
weakness in the field program itself. 

What are some of the things which will be 
required to integrate field operations in the 
headquarters office? First, a unit of organiza- 
tion must be created which has responsibility 
for the successful conduct of an agency field 
operations program. Though the field admin- 
istration of a large and complex program may 
require planning and direction of field opera- 
tions at many centers in the headquarters office 
and multiple lines of communication and su- 
pervision with respect to field stations, it will 
be necessary, if integration is to be achieved, to 
have a central office or staff on field operations 
which can plan the agency's field program, 
supply leadership on field administration, and 
insure that field operations are coordinated 
with the agency's policy and administrative 
objectives. Second, this agency unit must have 
a prominent place in the organizational struc- 
ture, so that it can, either in its own name or 
that of the agency head, issue directives on 
field operations which will bind both the field 
and the other units in the headquarters office. 
Third, the delegation of authority to the field 
operations unit must be clear and extensive. 
Fourth, it must plan its operations broadly to 
include such things as field organization and 
stafing, lines of communication and control, 
delegations to the field, training of field per- 
sonnel, and measurement of results in field op- 
erations. 

In the integration of field operations at 
headquarters much variety will be found 
among agencies. The arrangements arrived at 
are frequently the result of compromise among 
the agency's contenders for power. Seldom does 
the agency head provide strength for a central 
field unit early enough to avoid serious con- 
cessions to the program and administrative di- 
visions. Illustration of the variations can be 
given from a few of the agencies. In the WSB 
the executive director has kept the responsibil- 
ity for field administration within his own of- 
fice. With respect to regional offices, the divi- 


* Ibid., 74ff. 


sion heads in the Washington office are staff 
assistants to the executive director. Directives 
to the field, though not all communications, go 
from the executive director. In OPS, on the 
other hand, there is a field operations “depart- 
ment” which is parallel to other departments 
and has a long list of functions but no real au- 
thority over other departments. Its delegation 
uses repeatedly the weasel words “coordina- 
tion” and “leadership.” In the Department of 
Commerce there is a Field Service headed by a 
director; and though a carefully drafted docu- 
ment recognizes and preserves the interests of 
program units, much real authority is vested 
in the director. 

Delegation. This problem of integration at 
the top is related to another problem, that of 
delegation. A regional director usually needs a 
point of aid in the national office in the battle 
with the headquarters program and adminis- 
trative units for adequate delegation, particu- 
larly where exercise of authority must involve 
collaboration of two or more organizational 
units. 

Delegation is always the key problem in field 
administration. On the whole, there has been a 
tendency in this emergency to delegate to the 
field the things the agencies learned in World 
War II could be delegated. Nevertheless, many 
problems remain. Enforcement in OPS is as 
highly centralized as it was in the first six 
months of OPA. All prosecutions must be 
cleared in Washington. The Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board has been slow in setting up a field 
organization and in arranging for public as- 
sistance through field offices of the Wage and 
Hour Division. The split-up of production 
control among several agencies places limita- 
tions on delegation of authority to NPA field 
offices. Regional wage boards are encumbered 
by some delays in delegation. 


Conclusion 


HAT conclusions can be drawn from this 
W aiscussion? First, I'think we learn some- 
thing as we move from one emergency to an- 
other. How we learn I am not sure. In large 
part, present agencies have been able to profit 
from field experience in World War II through 
use of personnel who gained experience in 
that emergency. To some extent, also, the ex- 
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perience of the last emergency has been rolled 
forward through publications and staff studies. 
But I doubt whether we have had enough pro- 
vision for profiting from experience. I suspect 
we have not had sufficient recognition that 
there will be repeated flushes of new agencies 
needing field offices. | would hope that in the 
future the top managerial arms of the govern- 
ment can provide more guidance and safe- 


sonnel in existing agencies who could be used 
in emergency installation of new field organi- 
zations. 

3. Study of means of obtaining top field ex- 
ecutives and provision for safeguards against 
outright political appointment of such execu- 
tives. 

4. Study of the ways in which integrated 
control of field operations can be assured. 


guards. Among other things their activity 


5. Advice to administrators at the time agen- 
might extend to: 


cies are established on the importance of giv- 
ing early attention to field operations and on 
the main steps to be taken to insure effective 
field administration. 


1. Provision, as in this period, for a standard 
pattern for the regional structure. 
2. Maintenance of information on field per- 





“Proposals for concerted operation among the powers at war with the 
piratical States of Barbary [presented by Thomas Jefferson, while U. S. 
Minister to France in 1786, to the diplomats from other nations which 
were paying tribute to the Barbary pirates]. 


1. “It is proposed, that the several powers at war with the piratical States 
of Barbary, or any two or more of them who shall be willing, shall enter 
into a convention to carry on their operations against those States, in con- 
cert, beginning with the Algerines. 

2. “This convention shall remain open to any other powers, who shall, 
at any future time, wish to accede to it; the parties reserving the right to 
prescribe the conditions of such accession, according to the circumstances 
existing at the time it shall be proposed. 





5. “The force agreed to be necessary, shall be furnished by the parties, 
in certain quotas, now to be fixed; it being expected, that each will be will- 
ing to contribute, in such proportion as circumstances may render reason- 
able. 

6. “As miscarriages often proceed from the want of harmony among ofh- 
cers of different nations, the parties shall now consider and decide, whether 
it will not be better to contribute their quotas in money, to be employed in 
fitting out and keeping on duty, a single fleet of the force agreed on. 

7. “The difficulties and delays, too, which will attend the management 
of these operations, if conducted by the parties themselves separately, dis- 
tant as their courts may be from one another, and incapable of meeting in 
consultation, suggest a question, whether it will not be better for them to 
give full powers, for that purpose, to their Ambassadors, or other Minis- 
ters resident at some one court of Europe, who shall form a Committee, or 
Council, for carrying this convention into effect; wherein, the vote of each 
member shall be computed in proportion to the quota of his sovereign, 
and the majority so computed, shall prevail in all questions within the view 
of this convention. . . .” 


From the “Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson” in The Life and Se- 
lected Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Modern Library Edition, pp. 68-69. 
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FTER many years of service in the federal 
government, I stepped out over a year 
ago into the fresh air of the free admin- 

istrative world. My first pleasant awareness of 
the sharp contrast with the restrictive admin- 
istrative system of the government came with 
the recruitment of staff for the operating office 
of The Ford Foundation in New York City. In 
this recruitment, no insistent demands from 
“the Hill” plagued me for the appointment of 
friends or constituents. There was no one from 
the White House or the Democratic National 
Committee informing me that he had just the 
right person for the job, or that someone else 
needed “to be taken care of.” There was no 
one from the Civil Service Commission telling 
me that the person I had selected was not high 
enough on the register, or that the job classifi- 
cation was out of line, or that a displaced 
career person had been discovered who, by 
some abstruse process, was adjudged to possess 
the “minimum qualifications” for the position. 

These limitations and outside influences 
simply did not exist for me any longer and I 
needed to concentrate only on the qualifica- 
tions of the people I wished to employ. 

In retrospect, I am now prone to wonder 
how the federal government is able to operate 
at all under the limitations of its personnel 
system. Badgered on the one hand by political 
demands and harried on the other by the ever- 
growing network of personnel rules and re- 
strictions, the responsible administrator must 
indeed be a paragon these days to maintain 
his administrative equilibrium and avoid the 
frustrations of public service. 


Nore: This paper was presented at a session on 
“Flexibility in the Federal Civil Service” at the Annual 
Conference of the Society, March 8, 1952. 


Inflexibility Defeats Merit 


ow, I would not claim that the federal 
N government can dispense with a civil serv- 
ice system. Any public organization so huge 
and complex must have a central personnel 
control to help assure good executive manage- 
ment and the equitable treatment of em- 
ployees. 

Nevertheless, it is my basic thesis that the 
growing inflexibility of the civil service sys- 
tem of the federal government has not only 
served as a major impediment to the recruit- 
ment and retention of the best personnel for 
public service, but that these rigidities, so 
hopefully designed to eliminate political con- 
siderations, have failed in even this negative 
objective. 

I realize there are many other conditions 
and situations which contribute to the present 
crisis—and I think “crisis” is the right word— 
in public employment. I refer to such matters 
as the statutory limitations under which the 
Civil Service Commission operates, the deteri- 
orating political situation in the past few years 
which has hardly been conducive to a profes- 
sional job of personnel management in the 
government, the absence of adequate financial 
inducement, and the abuse heaped on public 
officials. 

Nevertheless, civil service inflexibility and 
unadaptability must, in my judgment, bear 
a considerable share of the blame for the gen- 
eral failure of our public personnel policies to 
meet the demands of our national interest in 
this crisis situation. 

Moreover, I do not believe these limitations 
can be fully justified on grounds of “uniform- 
ity.” Certainly the desirability of reasonable 
uniformity cannot be challenged in such mat- 
ters as pay rates for comparable work, qualifi- 
cation standards, annual leave allowances, and 
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other basic features of a personnel system. 
There are many limitations, however, which 
seem to the non-technician to exceed this ob- 
jective of reasonable uniformity and to restrict 
the exercise of normal management judgment 
on the part of executives in personnel matters. 


Politics and Civil Service 

ISTORICALLY, one of the principal motives 

for severely constricting the exercise of 
individual judgment by administrators in per- 
sonnel actions has been the laudable objective 
of eliminating patronage. It is my contention 
that we have reached the point of diminishing 
returns in this matter and that there is no 
longer any assurance that more regulations 
will mean less patronage. 

While I deplore, as do all thoughtful ob- 
servers, the introduction of political influence 
in employment matters, I think it is too much 
to expect that in a dynamic democracy it will 
ever be possible to remove politics completely 
from public employment. We can only seek to 
minimize this factor. 

Certainly the detailed and circumscribing 
regulations of the current civil service system 


have not succeeded in keeping political con- 


siderations out of personnel management. In 
spite of the increasing body of limitations, it 
is my observation that politics in employment 
is more prevalent now than when I first en- 
tered the government in the late 1930's. Most 
of us are aware, I'm sure, although those of 
you in the federal service are not in a position 
to say much about it, that there has been a 
considerable and deliberate increase in the 
pressures for, and in the volume of, political 
appointments in the last several years, despite 
civil service regulations and often within their 
framework. 

This increase is particularly noticeable in 
the pressures generated within the executive 
branch, though political demands from the 
legislative side have hardly diminished. While 
these demands are usually not presented in the 
crude and bald forms of earlier years, they are 
nevertheless equally insistent. Agencies in the 
field of foreign affairs are somewhat exempt 
from the requests for “cooperation,” but cop- 
ing with these requests in most agencies is a 
major cross and one of the principal hazards 
of public life at the executive level. 


No matter how tightly the federal personnel 
structure is drawn, political manipulators will 
always find loopholes. How many times a 
politically motivated supervisor or adminis- 
trator has informed me with a grin of his 
success in appointing a favorite candidate “all 
strictly according to civil service!’ There are 
other means of minimizing the political factor 
than burdening personnel management with 
cumbersome limitations. 


Limitations of the Present System 

OREOVER, in this process of adding restric- 

tions to keep pace with political inroads 
and justifying limitations improperly on 
grounds of uniformity, the civil service system 
has become so complex that only the few who 
concentrate on it full time are familiar with 
all the rulings and regulations which govern 
the system. Many administrators have long 
since given up any attempt to understand how 
civil service operates. It is simply left to “per- 
sonnel experts” who become specialists in the 
vagaries of personnel procedures and regula- 
tions, but who are not permitted to join the 
top management team. By having to leave 
personnel matters so much to personnel tech- 
nicians, the manager has become increasingly 
removed from one of the principal elements of 
management. To my mind, this is one of the 
most deplorable results of this administrative 
Gargantua into which the federal personnel 
system has grown. 

The present rigidities place the adminis- 
trator in a procedural and administrative 
jacket which is not conducive to public ac- 
countability. The poor administrator can al- 
ways use the excuse that he has been handi- 
capped by inability to obtain or retain the best 
people through the system. The able admin- 
istrator cannot help but feel that some outside 
force is exercising more direct control and in- 
fluence over the character of his organization 
than he himself. Acceptance of full account- 
ability is understandably difficult under these 
circumstances. 

The most significant inflexibility inherent 
in the present system is a conceptual one. 
Somewhere along the line many personnel off- 
cials have tended to lose sight of the original 
concept of “merit” in public service and to 
substitute the idea of “civil service” in which 
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tenure and status are the primary considera- 
uons. 

Under this concept, we have come to assume 
that merit and ability are synonymous with 
“status” and that if one has acquired civil 
service status, in no matter what obscure 
manner, then he belongs to the club of the 
anointed and is entitled to rise up the ladder 
under some special charm. Nothing short of 
disloyalty or malfeasance can dislodge him. 
All this makes for an “ingrown parochialism” 
among large segments of our public employees. 

rhere has been a great deal of improvement 
in civil service recruiting techniques over the 
last several years, particularly of people in the 
lower administrative and professional levels. 
The present system, however, is generally not 
adapted to attracting or developing personnel 
for executive level positions. Recruitment at 
entrance levels is apt to be through examina- 
tions designed to reveal competence to handle 
junior level jobs only, Little effort is made in 
most instances to discover potentialities for 
executive level jobs which demand a more 
general operating Capacity. 

Most civil service selection is on the basis of 
written tests which measure intellectual and 
educational values but fail to evaluate per- 
sonality characteristics and the ability to work 
within the dynamics of human relations. Yet 
our general administrators eventually must in 
large part be developed out of this group ol 
individuals who originally came in through 
the specialized recruitment channels and who 
only by accident display administrative apu 
tude. 

In my judgment, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has relied too exclusively on its own fa- 
cilities and its own judgment tor the recruit 
ment of intermediate professional and execu 
tive talent. Although it has made efiorts in 
the direction of using the facilities and learn- 
ing the points of view of the departments 
through committees of expert examiners, this 
device needs to be greatly improved and ex- 
panded. 

The latitude of the departments in the se- 
lection of personnel examined through the 
general civil service process needs to be broad- 
ened so that the responsibility of the operating 
agency for the selection of its personnel is more 
nearly equal to that of the central personnel 


agency. This would, in turn, place a heavier 
burden on the commission for coordination, 
standards, and the auditing of performance. 

My greatest objection to the present civil 
service system is what might be called the 
rigidities of tenure. Persons who have been in 
high administrative posts know how really dif- 
ficult it has become to dismiss a status em- 
ployee short of charges of disloyalty or accusa- 
tions of gross malfeasance. I think it is funda- 
mentally wrong for the government to have to 
spend $50,000 or even $5,000 to dismiss an in- 
competent employee, and I can cite cases 
which have cost even more than the higher 
figure. 

The effect of the present policy and practice 
of placing the burden of proof in dismissals so 
completely on the department or agency is to 
discourage the supervisor from initiating cases 
in all instances except of the highest extremity. 
The department serving the charges of in- 
competence or unsuitability is required to pro- 
duce what is in effect evidence and testimony 
which would hold up under the standards of 
court litigation. If the defendant obtains a 
smart lawyer, he can prolong the case and 
harass the charging official to a point where he 
becomes discouraged and unwilling to face the 
persecution visited on him at the hands of op 
posing counsel. These hearings frequently de- 
generate into an attempt to discredit the 
supervisor by wild and unsubstantiated coun- 
tercharges. As a result, the case is frequently 
dropped and the individual restored simply 
because the defendant and his attorneys wear 
out the government representatives. 

I know of many administrators of high repu- 
tation and unquestioned integrity who practi 
cally refuse to serve a dismissal notice if it in 
volves the filing of civil service charges on 
grounds of competence or suitability. They 
claim, with considerable justice, that it is they 
rather than the employee who must undergo 
trial and that life is too short and their time 
too valuable. This is a deplorable but wide- 
spread view. 


Suggestions for Improvement 
N” being a personnel technician, I need not 
pretend that I know all the answers. In 
general, I would suggest that the Civil Service 
Commission place much less reliance on abso- 
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lute formulas in the selection and retention of 
federal employees and much greater reliance 
on the judgment of the commission and the 
employing agency. More specifically: 


1. The “rule of three” should be abandoned 
as an archaic carry-over from the early days of 
the anti-spoils fight. Provision should be made 
for the certification of availability for appoint- 
ment of all those ruled as qualified by the Civil 
Service Commission. A similar and alternative 
plan was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission three years ago. Under that plan ap- 
plicants would not be given a numerical rat- 
ing but would be grouped into categories such 
as “outstanding,” “well qualified,” “qualified,” 
and “unqualified.” These changes would 
clearly require the commission to establish 
higher standards of eligibility than now used. 

Such a plan would preserve the commission's 
authority for establishing standards and at the 
same time would give flexibility to appointing 
officials. Certainly it would force operating 
agencies to assume more responsibility for 
their appointment actions, and this in itself 
would be highly salutary. 

2. The commission must also derive some 
better way of conferring civil service status on 
the non-civil-service employee who has proved 
his qualifications by performance. | am glad to 
know that plans are now being considered to 
save the best of the present group of temporary 
employees for continued government service. 
We must not repeat the mistakes made follow- 
ing 1945 in connection with war service em- 
ployees. The public service will suffer for many 
years to come because of the uncompromising 
and destructive manner in which the war serv- 
ice employee, capable though he may have 
been, was indiscriminately rooted out of the 
government, frequently in favor of a much less 
qualified status employee. 

3. The reduction-in-force regulations should 
be drastically revised. I know of no other prac- 
tice so disruptive to good administration as 
the requirement that lay-offs be effected almost 
entirely on the basis of status and tenure. Fre- 
quently this practice has had the effect of forc- 
ing out a competent employee and replacing 
him with an incompetent or unqualified per- 
son. Only those who have had to administer 
the inflexible formula prescribed by the RIF 


regulations can understand the indescribable 
confusion and scrambling of jobs, men, and 
qualifications attendant on their application. 
The “chain bumping” which takes place 
through the uninhibited exercise of “retreat 
rights” in a reduction in force is better calcu- 
lated to upset the stability of an organization 
than anything else yet devised in the field of 
civil service. 

4. Promotions, even including within-grade 
promotions, should be based on a higher stand- 
ard of merit as evidenced by performance and 
high efficiency ratings, with the factor of ten- 
ure de-emphasized. I do not suggest that this 
factor should be eliminated, but only that it 
should not be controlling. 

The provision that only those receiving a 
rating of “good” or better are to be given auto- 
matic salary increases is practically meaning- 
less in terms of merit. It is common knowledge 
that the efficiency rating “good” is frequently 
a cover for incompetence or worse. 

5. Above all, the whole procedure and policy 
for dismissals needs a complete overhauling. 
Basically, this will involve a change in attitude 
on the part of the reviewing officers of the 
Civil Service Commission whose tendency is to 
favor the appellant and give him the benefit of 
every doubt. This is a matter which has 
evolved into a state of imbalance and needs to 
be rectified so that both the agency and the 
employee are treated equitably. 

My suggestion is that all heads of agencies 
be given discretionary authority to dismiss any- 
one in their organizations on the basis of writ- 
ten charges and with an opportunity provided 
the employee to be heard by an appeals board 
appointed by the Secretary or other agency 
head. The Secretary's decision should not be 
reviewable, but the dismissed employee should 
have the right of a hearing before the Civil 
Service Commission to determine whether he 
may be declared eligible for appointment in 
some other agency of the government. The 
commission should not have the authority to 
direct restoration in the dismissing agency. 

I appreciate the need for a career service 
which offers protection from arbitrary or ca- 
pricious dismissal and which provides some 
hope that the competent and industrious em- 
ployee can look forward to a rewarding and 
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long-time career in the public service. Too 
many employees, however, have accepted all 
of the protections and privileges of federal 
service and have neglected their obligations as 
the holders of a public trust dependent on tax 
funds. 


Current Evaluation of Civil Service 

NDER present trends, I fear we are drifting 
U to the point in public employment where 
we consider the mediocre as adequate and the 
merely adequate as sufficient. In my judgment, 
the spreading paralysis of mediocrity consti- 
tutes more of a threat to our democracy than 
the recent disclosures of corruption in Wash- 
ington, though these disclosures are far more 
spectacular. With the present-day emphasis on 
conformity and the restraints on imaginative 
positive action, our public employees are in 
danger of evolving into mere civil service eu- 
nuchs. It seems to me that the present civil 
service system fosters a leveling process in 
which the good and the bad are treated much 
alike, with diminishing incentives for the in- 
dividual who has initiative and ability. 

I wish to make it clear that I dissociate my- 
self from those who make blanket accusations 
against the civil servants serving this nation. 
The view of some political demagogues that 
all government employees are incompetent bu- 
reaucrats, crooks, or disloyal persons is as falla- 
cious as the view of some civil service apolo- 
gists that there is nothing wrong with govern- 
ment that more civil service can't cure. 

From my own experience, I know how many 
fine, capable, conscientious people are serving 
the government at all levels. The majority are 
. carrying on in the best traditions of the public 
service and any blanket indictment of them is 
wholly unfair and not in conformance with the 
facts. They need to be rewarded and encour- 
aged in larger measure than is now the case. 

Yet there is a minority who are taking ad- 
vantage of the protections and_ privileges of 
the civil service system in a way to discredit the 
career service. Unfortunately our civil service 
system does not give adequate protection 
against this type of employee. 

Among top-level administrators there is a 
feeling that our current government personnel 
systems have generally failed to be responsive 


to administrative and operational needs. It is 
paradoxical that at a time when the concept of 
a career service based on merit is rather gen- 
erally accepted by the public, the civil service 
system is encountering the most serious attack 
since the enactment of the Civil Service Act of 
1883. 

This attack is directed not at the merit con- 
cept as such. Although there are many politi- 
cally motivated people who would favor some 
modern version of the spoils system, we can 
disregard this attack from political sources as 
not serious. What is serious is the attack on 
civil service by many able and intelligent pub- 
lic leaders sincerely interested in the improve- 
ment of government personnel. 

Almost without exception, the high officials 
in Washington with whom I have been asso- 
ciated are privately critical of large segments 
of civil service practice. They feel that civil 
service frequently serves as a protective cloak 
to an entrenched bureaucracy. One of these 
days, this attack on the system may become 
open, and serious damage may be done when 
the intelligent critics of the system are joined 
by those politicians who will always favor a re- 
turn to the more obtrusive forms of patronage. 

I know that there are many able and sincere 
people in the Civil Service Commission who 
are making a real effort to improve govern- 
ment personnel practices. The commission, 
however, has created many of the inflexibilicies 
that constitute a major barrier to its efforts to 
develop improved techniques of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

I realize that personnel officials stand in an 
unenviable position between the advocates of 
more control and more restrictions on the one 
hand, and the advocates of laissez-faire on the 
other. I am confident there is a middle ground 
which will preserve high uniform standards 
across the government yet which will also give 
the responsible operator the latitude to ac- 
quire and keep the fully qualified people he 
must' have to do the job and to screen out the 
incompetent and the mediocre. 

To my mind, this is the most important 
management problem facing the professional 
administrative groups represented here. In a 
crisis age, it behooves us to find quickly the 
solutions which will make the career service 
synonymous with merit. 
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ESPITE improvements in the competitive 

civil service system over the years, the 

operation of the placement system is 
often criticized as mechanistic. It is alleged 
that chance plays a major part in deciding 
where an applicant will work and what he 
will do. According to the critics, someone in 
the central recruiting agency turns a crank 
which grinds out a batch of personal history 
briefs to which an appointing officer is limited 
in selecting persons who may or may not be 
suited to the needs of his agency. 

For the candidate, too, the typical procedure 
olten appears to be a grab bag. His preferences 
and special talents may receive little weight in 
his selection for his first government job. Al- 
though he can always indicate his agency pref- 
erence, state that he available for 
work in one or more specified agencies, or 
even refuse a particular job when offered (and 
often does), the candidate may feel that he is 
unduly restricting his chances of appointment 
if he places such limits on his availability. He 
may believe that it is better to get a foothold 


or is not 


somewhere as soon as possible. 

Ihe merit system need not operate in a cold- 
We know that in the British 
service the candidate's choice of assignments 


blooded way. 


is used as a guide in making his initial place- 
ment.! This article will describe two examples 
of the human touch in 
placement in the United States that perhaps 
are not generally known. The first is the selec- 
tion of eligibles from the Junior Management 
Assistant examination. The second is the work 


federal civil service 


Eprrors’ Nore: This article was not written as an 
answer to the article by Bernard L. Gladieux on the 
preceding pages. It serves to illustrate some of the 
assets (in contrast to Gladieux's emphasis on liabil- 
ities) of federal personnel practices 

*L. W. Clayton, “The British Administrative Class,” 
14 Personnel Administration 44 (July, 1951) 
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of the Interdepartmental Placement Commit- 


tee. 

irsT, a bit of background. For several years 
Fine Junior Management Assistant examina- 
tion has been spearheaded by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Expert Examiners for the Junior 
Management Assistant examination, composed 
of representatives from fifteen departments 
and agencies. This committee develops the an- 
nual announcement and the examination 
plan, arranges for appropriate publicity, and 
arranges group oral examinations of candi- 
dates who have passed the written tests. The 
writing of test questions, distribution of an- 
nouncements, and monitoring of the written 
tests are done through the regular facilities 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, which 
has general responsibility for the entire exam 
ination. By enlisting the help of agency repre- 
sentatives on the committee, the commission 


The J] M A Examination 


insures that the users of the examination will 
have a substantial voice in determining the 
quality of the product. 

Each year, agencies nominate outstanding 
people on their staffs to serve as JMA inter- 
viewers. Representatives of the Civil Service 
Commission and members of the Joint Com 
mittee together screen the qualifications of in- 
dividual nominees, selecting only those who 
are eminently well qualified as interviewers 
for this particular examination. Persons se 
lected are designated civil service examiners. 
They are given training in the techniques of 
the group interview and the objectives of the 
Junior Management Assistant program before 
being sent out in teams to conduct oral exam- 
inations throughout the country. 

The career interests of candidates for Junior 
Management Assistant positions are souglit 
out and carefully considered in the selection 
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and placement procedure. Candidates who 
pass the written examination receive an attrac- 
tive brochure describing career opportunities 
available to Junior Management Assistants. 
During the second phase of the screening pro- 
cedure—the group oral interview—each appli- 
cant has an opportunity to state and discuss 
his preferences, which are documented. 

The final list of successful candidates is com- 
piled and distributed to all participating agen- 
cies so that they can decide on candidates to 
whom appointments will be offered. Decisions 
are based on the results of the examination 
and the individual's preference. 

Selections are made at a meeting of the 
Joint Committee held each spring. Starting 
with the top of the list of eligibles, the names 
are read off and the agency representatives in- 
dicate their interest. Because of the great de- 
mand for this group of successful candidates, 
limited in numbers because of the difficult ex- 
amination and thorough screening process, it 
has been possible to place everyone who suc- 
ceeds in getting on the list. This fact permits 
modification of the formal procedure of certi- 
fying the top three names on a list to an agency 
for selection. Since all are placed, the tradi- 
tional “rule of three” is observed both in spirit 
and to the letter, each agency has some assur- 
ance of getting the candidates of its choice, 
and each successful candidate has a good op- 
portunity of being employed by the agency of 
his choice. 

The JMA examination provides a further 
example of the human touch in civil service 
placement when assignments are made to the 
various bureaus and offices within each agency. 
Thus in the early summer of 1951 the 
Civil Service Commission appointed seventeen 
JMA’s in its own central office, and placed 
them in vacancies in a number of divisions and 
offices. Actually, all seventeen recruits entered 
a six-month internship on a full-time basis im- 
mediately upon reporting for duty. There was 
no commitment that upon completion of his 
internship a particular intern would remain 
with the division originally employing him. 

The commission's intern program included 
four substantial work assignments in at least 
two major operating divisions and one staff 
office. The work assignments ranged from 
three to five weeks each. In addition, lectures 


and discussions gave the interns first-hand ac- 
quaintance with practically all divisions and 
staff offices of the commission. Toward the 
close of the period each intern was asked to 
list his preferences for regular assignment. 
This list was reviewed in a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the offices concerned, most of 
whom had personal knowledge of the interns 
from observing them during their assignments. 
In their final assignments to the seven partic- 
ipating divisions and offices of the commis- 
sion, eight interns got their first choice, seven 
their second, and two their third. 

Another example of the human element in 
the commission's intern program is the atten- 
tion given to counseling and guidance on a 
person-to-person basis. The program adviser 
has periodic personal conferences with each 
intern. Conferences are geared to the individ- 
ual needs of the intern. They take into consid- 
eration each intern’s personality and attitudes, 
since these have an important bearing on 
his career development. His work and _ his 
strengths and weaknesses are discussed with 
him and an effort is made to help him in his de- 
velopment. The intern is made to feel that the 
agency is interested in him as a person as well 
as an employee. 


The Interdepartmental Placement Committee 
A’ a higher grade level in the federal service, 

an example of the human touch in civil 
service procedures may be found in the work 
of the Interdepartmental Placement Commit- 
tee, which was established in 1946 at the sug- 
gestion of the Federal Personnel Council. Un- 
der the chairmanship of the chief of the Com- 
mission’s Career Service Section, agency place- 
ment officers meet every Tuesday morning to 
exchange information on vacancies and candi- 
dates for transfer. 

The Interdepartmental Committee was es- 
tablished originally as a device to keep within 
the government scores of experts from private 
industry brought into the federal service dur- 
ing the war emergency whose services the gov- 
ernment could ill afford to lose. Thus the focus 
of the committee's operation during its early 
months was more preventive than curative— 
an after-the-fact remedy for an illness that 
never had been properly diagnosed. Having 
well served its original purpose, the committee 
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stayed in business, refocused its sights, and 
today functions on the positive basis of moving 
highly qualified career employees across agency 
lines into jobs which more fully challenge 
their talents and keep burning bright the fire 
of their original enthusiasm for public service. 

How? Meeting in conference every week at 
the Civil Service Commission, about forty 
well trained placement officials from the execu- 
tive departments and agencies describe higher- 
grade vacancies in their agencies while their 
associates around the table note job data (on 
a specially prepared form) under such head- 
ings as agency name, number of vacancies, 
salary, title of job, and any special job require- 
ments such as status. The information be- 
comes, in effect, an inventory of higher-level 
personnel requirements of each agency—a 
weekly worksheet for the positive use of re- 
sourceful placement officers pulling in harness 
as a government team in an effort to find the 
best qualified man or woman for each vacancy. 

The representative of Agency A announces 
the need of his department for a personnel of- 
ficer, GS-14 ($9,600). He wants a man with 
competitive status who is experienced in as 
many phases of personnel as possible—a gen- 
eralist whose background includes experience 
with classification, placement, training, em- 
ployee relations, and recruiting, or as many 
of these facets of personnel experience as pos- 
sible. During the week, the representative of 
Agency B describes over the phone to Agency 
A's representative one John Smith, employed 
in Agency B at GS-13, who has reached an ad- 
vancement ceiling, but who is well qualified to 
assume greater responsibilities, and recom- 
mends him for the job. Representatives of 
Agencies C, D, and E also come up with recom- 
mendations of well qualified career employees. 
After careful screening of several referrals, 
Smith gets the job—a boost up the career lad- 
der. In the process several significant things 
have happened: 


1; The concept of the federal government as 


a single employer has been strengthened. 
Agency B has relinquished one of its most 
capable employees in the best interests of the 
government, thus knitting together the fabric 
of the whole federal service. 

2. Required by the conference technique to 
face each other each week, agency representa- 
tives on the committee learn speedily that they 
cannot “throw curves” at each other—a seldom 
articulated, but solidly effective, deterrent to 
the referral of mediocre workmen. The undis- 
cerning member whose judgment yardstick 
measures anything under thirty-six inches 
cheats not only his associates, but his govern- 
ment and the taxpayer—and jeopardizes his 
own chances of staying on the committee. 

3- When human judgment is injected into 
the personnel placement business, the cold 
documentation of a man’s experience on an 
application form becomes warm with life, and 
the man himself, not his “profile,” emerges. 

4. Finally, this weekly round table results in 
greater competition and wider selection for 
federal jobs in the upper levels than in the 
old days, when information about such vacan- 
cies was not so widely circulated. 


Conclusion 


APERS, tests, and punch cards are important 

factors in speeding up an examining and 
placement program, but the examples given 
above demonstrate that the “paper-pushing” 
involved in personnel procedures can be hu- 
manized. No doubt the JMA type of selection 
process could operate as well for engineers, 
chemists, and many other types of workers, 
and in states, counties, and cities as well as in 
the federal service. Possibly the “round table” 
approach to interdepartmental transfers of 
higher grade employees could be extended to 
the principal cities where regional offices of 
federal agencies are concentrated. It might 
also be useful in the larger state and municipal 
governments. 
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ATIONALIZATION is by no means synony- 
mous with industrial democracy, but the 
forces creating nationalization in Great 

Britain were all committed to greater worker 
participation, if not worker control. Just what 
degree of industrial democracy—whether mere 
participation or actual control—was always 
somewhat uncertain. The nationalization 
statutes clearly ruled out the extreme of work- 
ers’ control, but the debate continues on what 
degree of workers’ participation is desirable 
and what form it can best take. This appears 
to be a matter on which consistency is not re- 
garded as a virtue. Individual trade unions, 
the Trades Union Congress, and the Labour 
party have taken wide swings around the whole 
orbit of the problem; but when something had 
to be put into law, the Labour party adopted 
the view of Herbert Morrison: worker partici- 
pation but not control, joint consultation with 
management but not direct representation on 
the industry's governing body. 

The failure to get direct trade union repre- 
sentation on the policy-making boards dealt 
a death blow to workers’ control, at least for 
the foreseeable future. It left something less: 
worker participation through joint consulta- 
tion. But even this “second best,” as many so- 
cialists viewed and still view it, goes far beyond 
the practices in private industry. All the key 
nationalized industries must, by law, provide 
joint consultation opportunities; whereas per- 
haps a fifth of private industry so provides, on 
a voluntary basis with government encourage- 
ment. 

This new and extensive venture into joint 
consultation among some 2,000,000 employees 
in the British nationalized industries is worth 
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attention and periodic evaluation by students 
of public administration everywhere. It should 
throw much light on the perpetual quest in all 
enlightened management for a happy balance 
between the “prerogatives of management” 
and the “rights of labor.” 


The Purpose of Consultation 

HE first task in management-employee co- 
‘Resaen and consultation is the delimita- 
tion and understanding of purpose. It is im- 
portant that everyone have as precise a sense of 
direction as possible, so that neither side is 
striving for what is inappropriate or beyond 
the rules of the game. The Economist has prop- 
erly complained that joint consultation is sur- 
rounded by “immense vagueness” which “can 
cover anything from a canteen committee to a 
fully fledged industrial parliament.”' Some 
clarification can be found in two sources: the 
precise provisions of the nationalization stat- 
utes and the prevailing attitude among man- 
agement and employees—one fairly definite 

and the other elusive, but no less important. 
With the exception of the provisions for the 
Bank of England and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, each nationalization act places 
upon the governing board of the industry the 
clear duty to enter into consultation with 
organizations of their employees. “It shall be 
the duty,” each act says of each board or corpo- 
ration, “to enter into consultation” or “to seek 
consultation” with employee organizations 
“with a view to the conclusion . . . of such 
agreements as appear to the parties to be desir- 
able with respect to the establishment and 


*155 The Economist 445 (Sept. 18, 1948). 
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maintenance of machinery” for specified com- 
mon purposes, to be noted later.2 Any con- 
cluded agreement, or subsequent amendments, 
shall be deposited with the Minister under 
whose general jurisdiction the industry oper- 
ates and with the Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service. Thus all the nationalized indus- 
tries are blanketed into joint consultation 
procedures, providing a kind of internal con- 
trol and industrial citizenship as yet unknown 
to most of private industry. 

How far short this falls of workers’ control 
or management abdication can be judged from 
the fact that the board or corporation takes the 
initiative, decides what organizations shall be 
dealt with, and in most industries is the judge 
of the adequacy of existing machinery as com- 
pared with to-be-negotiated machinery. But 
this is merely another way of saying that we 
must look to something beyond the legal lan- 
guage to discern the purpose of joint consulta- 
tion as it actually operates. As Sir George Schu- 
ster has said, joint consultation cannot be 
installed like a central heating system, just 
when one decides it would be a fine addition. 
The total situation, the attitude on both sides, 
must be right.3 

Fortunately for this new venture in the na- 
tionalized industries, a sympathetic and co- 
operative attitude prevails on both sides. 
There are less encouraging attitudes among 
some of the managers retained in the industries 
and among a few union leaders who either 
want complete workers’ control or fear the 
introduction of what they regard as competing 
loyalties, but these do not invalidate the gener- 
alization. On management's side, the “disin- 
centive to cooperation, the existence of private 
profit,” is gone, as is “the sanction of owner- 
ship, direct or indirect, by which management 
in the past has justified autocratic rule.” 

In stating the purpose of joint consultation 
in this new environment it becomes apparent 
that attention must be fixed not only on the 
end sought—the production of goods and ser- 


*As quoted by D. N. Chester, The Nationalised In- 
dustries: An Analysis of the Statutory Provisions, 2d ed. 
(Allen and Unwin, 1951), pp. 51-52. 

*“Self-Government in Industry,” Centenary Lec- 
tures: The Worker in Industry (Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, mimeo., Sept. 25, 1951), Pp. 4. 

*Eirene White, Workers’ Control? (Fabian Tract 271, 
1951), 27-25 


vices—but also on the means to that end: the 
human factors and values found in the work 
place conceived as a community. Accepted 
authority is based on understanding, and un- 
derstanding is made possible by the establish- 
ment of special channels of communication, 
with an agreement to use the channels freely. 
That is the essence of joint consultation. Au- 
thority also has an infinitely better chance of 
being accepted if it is exercised in a working 
environment which is persistently and con- 
sciously aware of the worker's dignity, his pos- 
sibilities for creativeness, and his right to a 
share in the determination of policies in which 
his cooperation is needed. 

The chief purposes of joint consultation 
may be described in many other ways, not so 
different in substance as in revealing nuances. 
To function as a potent, ever-present symbol 
of democratic give-and-take, says The Econo- 
mist, and to develop a “spirit of responsibility 
among work-people for the economic process 
in which they are involved.”* To “enable repre- 
sentatives of the men to play their part in solv- 
ing the many problems of management,” says 
a powerful manager, the National Coal Board.® 
But these statements are groping for the kind 
of synthesis stated by an anonymous industrial 
relations specialist in the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service: “It is the outward ex- 
pression of the inward determination to pro- 
gress by bringing common experience to the 
solution of common problems.”? With this 
flesh and will added to the bare bones of the 
nationalization statutes, joint consultation be- 
comes a viable institution. It is not a usurpa- 
tion of management responsibilities. It is not 
an alternative to dealing with trade unions. 
It is not a system for making management 
easier, in the sense of managerial convenience. 
The failure to exclude these irrelevant “pur- 
poses” has injected unnecessary confusion into 
many joint consultation relations. 

Nationalizing an industry is easier than 
administering it. The task of administration 
persists, trade unionists now admit, even when 


S151 The Economist 204 (Aug. 10, 1946); 155 The 
Economist 444 (Sept. 18, 1948). 

* Report and Accounts, 1948, p. 33. 

* This Is a True Story (Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service and Central Office of Information, June, 


1950), Pp. 20. 
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the workers take over all or part of the industry 
executive, as shown by experience in France 
and in the Soviet Union. Even with as com- 
plete workers’ control as can be imagined, man- 
agers of some kind and workers of some kind 
must communicate and cooperate. Joint con- 
sultation is a method of harmonizing different 
but equally important functions in the produc- 
tion of goods and services under the social 
obligations implicit in the act of nationaliza- 
tion. 

In characteristic British fashion, the British 
Labour movement, facing its growing respon 
sibilities, has gradually substituted “workers’ 
participation in control” for “workers’ con- 
trol,” with the 1932-33 climax in the Trades 
Union Congress marking the watershed be- 
tween the two points of view. As a result of the 
political successes of the Labour movement, 
the world is now witnessing in the nationalized 
industries the greatest application of the prin- 
ciple of democracy in industry. Despite statu- 
tory consultation, public management not for 
profit, and worker determination to prove the 
system worthy of extension, much depends on 
the solution of many perplexing problems 
within the joint consultation systems, particu- 
larly the problem of power and the problem 
of representation. 


The Problem of Powe 


$ JOINT consultation concerned with anything 
I significant? As it can only advise and can 
neither perform the actual job of management 
nor take ultimate responsibility, does it pro- 
vide any significant internal control for the 
good either of the workers or of the outside 
public: 

The answer may be sought in the powers of 
joint consultation and the subjects to which 
such powers apply. Three major powers exist: 
the power to influence policy; the power to 
withhold consent; and the power to resolve 
grievances. Policy, consent, and grievances on 
what? The nationalization statutes clearly spell 
out the application of joint consultation to 
safety, health, welfare, efficiency, and “other 
matters of mutual interest” to management 
and employees. Instead of “efficiency,” the Coal 
Industry Nationalization Act reads, “the or- 


ganization and conduct of the operations.”® 
Nothing is specifically excluded except wages 
and conditions of employment, and these are 
provided for through parallel organization for 
negotiation (collective bargaining) as distin- 
guished from consultation. It is significant 
that, unlike the strong tendency in private 
industry, where financial matters in particular 
are often considered sacrosanct and secret even 
where joint consultation is provided, the na- 
tionalized industries contemplate no such re- 
strictions in the statutes and countenance none 
in the actual agreements worked out. When 
the machinery was agreed upon in the Rail- 
way Executive, the 635,000 employees each 
received an announcement saying that the new 
procedure would cover “all matters requiring 
decision by the Management as distinct from 
matters covered by agreement under the 
Negotiating Machinery and, therefore, it is not 
proposed to issue any restrictive list of subjects 
to which the procedure shall apply.’ 
The agreements or “model constitutions” 
devised between the industry executive and the 
employees may add to the-specificity of the 
subjects to be covered. The constitution of the 
colliery consultative committees in the coal 
industry specifies “constant review and making 
recommendations” on accident and sickness 
trends and means for their reduction; training 
and educational activities; technical efhciency 
of the colliery, “for which purpose the com 
mittee shall be required to examine weekly 
output performances in relation to the colliery 
target” and initiate remedial measures; ar- 
rangements for securing active union support; 
and “scrutiny of current and future develop- 
ment plans of the colliery.”” 

It seems clear that the scope of joint con 
sultation is adequate—indeed broad enough to 
satisfy the sharpest critic, unless he insists on 
workers’ control. But the use of the opportu 
nity thus afforded is spotty, with admitted in- 
adequacy in most areas. Some of this is a 
reflection of newness; much of it is a reflection 
of the apathy which plagues democracy gener- 
ally. Use is dependent on the spirit within 


* Chester, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Attached to Press Release 103 /49, Dec. 9, 1949 

*“Joint Consultation in Industry,” Industrial Rela 
tions Handbook, Supplement No. 3 (Ministry of La- 


bour and National Service, Dec., 1949), pp. 74-75 
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management and labor; but, most important 
of all, it is dependent on strong, independent 
employee organization and on employee un- 
derstanding of and devotion to the joint con- 
sultation principle. A powerful union, dom- 
inant in its field, such as the National Union 
of Mineworkers, has no trouble in raising im- 
portant questions with management; and, 
conversely, its known power stimulates man- 
agement to resort to consultation on the 
broadest policy questions before acting. But if 
the organization views consultation as a “very 
poor second,” as an inconvenient transition to 
workers’ control, or as something hardly 
worthy of the energies which are lavished on 
collective bargaining, then not even the most 
ingenious management can bring joint con- 
sultation to the full realization of its possibili- 
ties. One might suppose that the National 
Union of Railwaymen, devoted to the idea of 
shared management or to the assumption of 
managerial responsibility, would be particu- 
larly aggressive in using the joint consultation 
possibilities. There is no evidence to that effect 
and indeed some quite the reverse. Confusion 
about objectives is never conducive to their 
attainment. 

Now we may turn to a closer examination of 
the three powers concerning policy, consent, 
and grievances. Joint consultation cannot 
make policy in the sense of taking responsi- 
bility for it, but it can influence policy. A 
management which recognizes the human fac- 
tors in its production and the human instru- 
ments through which its policy must be 
implemented cannot be unaffected by repre- 
sentations made through joint councils. Thus 
the National Coal Board frankly admits that 
the human problems are fully as great as the 
engineering problems and that, with wages 
amounting to two-thirds the cost of coal produc- 
tion, the point of view of the worker cannot 
be ignored.'! A hasty perusal of the discussions 
in the national consultative council of the coal 
industry gives convincing evidence that high 
policy is often taking shape, or having its origi- 
nal shape modified, as the consultation pro- 
ceeds. Carefully prepared memorandums, sta- 
tistics, and charts often serve as the basis for 
discussion. Subsequent meetings and memo- 


" Report and Accounts (National Coal Board, 1948), 
P- 33 


randums show the evolution of thinking.’ 
Sometimes, on the other hand, management 
reports, explanations, and actions come in 
clear anticipation of the employees’ point of 
view.18 

In addition to constructive influence on 
policy, with assistance in determining how best 
to do what needs to be done, joint consultation 
has an important role in determining what not 
to do. This leads to the second power: the 
power of withholding consent. This may be a 
power exercised, not jointly, but by one side, 
but it is made known through the joint 
machinery. Its significance can readily be seen, 
for example, in the road operating services of 
the London Transport Executive, where the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union enjoys 
a closed shop; or in the coal mining industry, 
which literally could not continue to operate 
without thousands of kinds of implicit and ex- 
plicit employee consent to the policies of the 
National Coal Board. The withholding of con- 
sent may range from a strike on a national 
question to grudging performance on a pit or 
shop decision. The resistance in many miners’ 
union lodges, or in colliery joint consultation 
councils, to the introduction of Italian labor 
into the mines for increased production illus- 
trates the point, as do the employees’ explicit 
acceptance of the closing of their familiar pits 
in some cases and their going on strike against 
such proposals in other cases.'* 

In a sense, all administration is a matter of 
perpetually winning consent, both from the 
employees and from the citizens served; hence, 
the importance of the power to withhold, to 
create, or to mold consent in the joint consulta- 
tion councils. Management has the power to 
make, and the responsibility for making, the 
final decision, but no intelligent decision is 
made in a vacuum. It is made with due regard 
to alternatives. Joint consultation, properly 
used, is an effective means of determining such 
alternatives and the relative price to be paid 
for each in human values. 

The third power, the power to resolve griev- 
= See exchanges on reduction of transport charges as 
the basis of price of coal, Information Bulletin, Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers, 85 (Sept., 1948), and 112 
(Dec., 1948). 

" [bid., 85 (Sept., 1948), on sanitation report. 

“See Report and Accounts (National Coal Board, 
1948), pp. 57, 58. 
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ances, is the most obvious, the most familiar, 
and the most used. It encounters much less 
drag from apathy and indifference, because 
grievances are likely to arouse interest in the 
rank and file as nothing else can. Two dangers 
are always present: a tendency to blur the dis- 
tinction between negotiation and consultation 
and a disposition among workers to become 
too much occupied with this type of narrow, 
remedial action. 


The Problem of Representation 

ga ae clear the purposes of joint con- 

sultation may be and however broad the 
powers, the management will not hear the 
voice of the workers, labor will not understand 
management decisions, and industrial democ- 
racy will continue to be only a high-sounding 
shibboleth unless the problem of representa- 
tion is solved in a workable manner. Who can 
best speak for the employees? Who should 
make this important choice and how? What 
kind of “constituencies” should the representa- 
tives come from? 

One major question was settled in the na- 
tionalization statutes: the governing body of 
the industry exercises full discretion in decid- 
ing what organizations shall be dealt with. 
There shall be consultation, the statutes say, 
but the industry's executive shall decide with 
whom. In coal, the act says the National Coal 
Board shall deal with “organizations appear- 
ing to them to represent substantial propor- 
tions of the persons in the employment of the 
Board, or of any class of such persons.” In civil 
aviation, electricity, gas, and transport, the 
language reads, “any organization appearing 
to the corporation to be appropriate.”?® 

This power of recognition can be crucial, 
both for management and for the employee 
organizations. New organizations may be dealt 
the death blow, unorganized employees may 
be influenced, growth of old organizations may 
be either barred or encouraged, and even in- 
ternal trade union organization may be seri- 
ously affected by the exercise of this power. 
Obviously, only a foolhardy executive would 
refuse to take cognizance of the existing organ- 
izations with substantial following, and par- 
ticularly the trade union giants, but competing 


* Chester, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 


organizations are numerous in some of the 
nationalized industries. The London Trans- 
port Executive took a far-reaching decision on 
recognition and representation when it yielded 
to the request of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union for a closed shop in all the 
road operating services. A struggling “splinter” 
union was killed off, the door was closed to 
other unions in the future, and more than 55,- 
ooo workers were thereafter to speak only 
through this one great union.’® The Road 
Haulage Executive has an equally far-reaching 
decision to make with respect to the 20,000 
members of the National Union of Railway- 
men who were transferred, under nationaliza- 
tion, from the railways, where they were form- 
erly employed as road transport workers. 
Should they be encouraged to retain their 
N. U. R. membership, or should the Road 
Haulage Executive recognize only the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union? The ulti- 
mate answer may seriously affect the attempted 
integration of road and rail service in the 
United Kingdom."? 

The statutes leave the way open for the in- 
dustry boards and the employee organizations 
to conclude, by agreement, whatever plan they 
think best for representation. Although thou- 
sands of committees have been set up in the 
essentially different industries, the pattern of 
joint consultation is quite similar. Such differ- 
ences as exist are largely the result of different 
relations between consultation and negotia- 
tion. Negotiation machinery for setting wages 
and conditions of employment was well de- 
veloped in all the industries before joint con- 
sultation was set up; and in all but coal and 
electricity, the same machinery is used both 
for negotiation and for consultation. Where 
the same machinery is used, separate aux- 
iliary committees are established for differ- 
ent grades and types of workers; where differ- 
ent machinery is used, as in coal and electricity, 
one committee exists for all grades at each 
level. Where negotiation and consultation 
machinery are combined, representation on 
the councils is always equal between manage- 
ment and workers; under separate machinery, 


“Interview, J. A. Neale, Joint Consultation Section, 
London Transport Executive, November 28, 1951. 

"The Future of the Unions (The Acton Society 
Trust, 1951), pp. 4-5. 
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it varies.1* The commonest pattern calls. for 
appointment of management representatives 
by management itself at all levels of joint con- 
sultation; appointment of employee repre- 
sentatives by recognized trade unions in ac- 
cordance with proportions agreed upon among 
the unions, at all levels except that closest to 
the work place; and election of employee repre- 
sentatives at the lowest level, with nominations 
by anyone eligible to vote and eligibility for 
candidacy (but not for voting) confined to 
members of a trade union which is a party to 
the agreement. 

To the last point, two exceptions are worth 
noting. In the Railway Executive, the railway 
sectional councils, as well as the local depart- 
mental committees, are elected and, further- 
more, the candidates need not, in theory, be- 
long to a union. In coal mining, this original 
pattern has since been modified so that nomi- 
nations for the colliery joint consultation com- 
mittees, which are at the lowest level, may now 
be made only by the local branch of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers, with at least two 
names put up for each vacancy.’® 

A significant conclusion emerges at once 
from this pattern of representation. On the em- 
ployee side, the trade unions are the sole 
sources of representation. Every representative 
must be, in practice as contrasted with theory, 
a union member and, at all but the lowest 
level, the actual designation of the representa- 
tives is entrusted to the union. This is a far cry 
from the position of those who think the joint 
consultation machinery should rest on inde- 
pendent, elected representation. Convenience 
and deference to trade union fears of rival 
machinery played some part in the practice 
which now prevails, but, more significantly, 
this was a deliberate recognition of the ulti- 
mate futility of representation without organ- 
ization. Elections, conceded at the lowest level, 
are not only more manageable there but have 


* In electricity, for example, management has a maxi- 
mum of $7 and the workers a maximum of 22 on the 
National Council, making a total of 59. Joint Consulta- 
tion in the Electricity Supply Industry, 2d ed. (National 
Joint Advisory Council of the Electricity Supply In- 
dustry, 1949), p. 12. 

* The reasons for this change, to which the National 
Coal Board agreed “with some hesitation,” are stated in 
Report and Accounts (National Coal Board, 1948), pp. 
51-52. 


the great value of arousing interest, encourag- 
ing discussion, and facilitating continuous 
communication. The question remains as to 
whether such elections are enough. 

Having decided to base employee repre- 
sentation on recognized employee associations, 
the British nationalized industries find them- 
selves confronted with the limitations of such 
associations. The two major problem areas are 
the complicated diversity of Topsy-like associa- 
tions and the functional and geographical 
organization of many such associations on 
lines ill suited to effective representation and 
consultation. 

On the first problem, a survey made by the 
Acton Society Trust in 1951 showed more than 
fifty independent trade unions to be dealt 
with in the five key industries longest national- 
ized, with no industry having fewer than fif- 
teen. Most of the unions are chiefly concerned 
with membership in private industry and inter- 
union strife commonly results from questions 
of recognition and representation. Only four 
of the larger unions, all in transport and coal 
mining, have a majority of their members in a 
single nationalized industry—or, for that mat- 
ter, a majority of their members in all the 
nationalized industries put together. The prob- 
lem is shown also in the largest union of all, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
which, despite its having membership in every 
one of the nationalized industries, has only a 
very small proportion of its total in such in- 
dustries.*° 

To complicate matters further, nationaliza- 
tion gave rise to still more employee organiza- 
tions, which was inevitable if hitherto unrepre- 
sented classes were to have a voice in the new 
consu!tation machinery. This impetus, which 
has been felt particularly in the professional, 
technical, and managerial grades, and in what 
may be called the “junior management” 
grade has raised many problems. At the top 
of the organizational pyramid, the classes of 
employees become small. Where do these 
newly organized grades fit in? How do they 
preserve their identity? This question, for ex- 
ample, has been raised by the chemists, who 
do not view with equanimity being swallowed 
up in the only organizations open to them in 


™ The Future of the Unions, pp. 2-3. 
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the nationalized industries.*! This is also a 
problem for such managerial associations as 
the British Association of Colliery Manage- 
ment, the Gas Officers’ Guild, the Association 
of Managerial Electrical Executive, and the 
British Transport Officers’ Guild, which do 
not belong to the Trades Union Congress. An- 
other group which has trouble in finding its 
place is the supervisory class. At the top of the 
employee hierarchy and at the bottom of the 
management hierarchy, it is in a difficult posi- 
tion—sometimes a no-man’s land. An effort has 
been made in some industries to draw fixed 
salary lines above which representation for 
negotiation and joint consultation is not at- 
tempted. The usual practice is to devise some 
machinery to give voice to three large catego- 
ries of employees—manual; clerical, technical, 
and administrative; and managerial—either 
through shared representation on the councils 
or through separate councils for each. 

On the second problem, the ill-suited in- 
ternal organization of many employee groups, 
the nationalized industries are again often the 
heirs of prenationalization practices, which 
show strong resistance to change. The chief 
difficulties arise out of the unions’ organization 
by place of residence, whereas joint consulta- 
tion representation is based on place of work, 
and out of the difference in union and industry 
hierarchies of organization from London to 
the workshop or coal pit. The character of the 
problem becomes apparent if one visualizes 
the task of evoking the real voice of a particu- 
lar station or shop, in which a dozen unions 
may be represented, with branches meeting in 
widely scattered places and with perhaps each 
of the dozen having workers attached to many 
different branches because of diverse places of 
residence. 

But if this problem were solved, there would 
remain the fact that union organization, geo- 
graphically, does not correspond to the pattern 
in the nationalized industries. Union and in- 
dustry organization are alike chiefly in having 
national, regional, and local subdivisions, but 
by no means coterminous ones. The London 
Area of the Electrical Trades Union, for ex- 
ample, covers parts of four of the fifteen Area 


™ Statement of Professor J. W. Cook quoted in “In- 
dustrial Organization as a Creative Social Institution,” 
165, Nature 983-84 (June 24, 1950). 


Electricity Boards serving the United Kingdom 
and parts of four of the divisions of the central 
British Electricity Authority.** In the Railway 
Executive the long-standing machinery for 
negotiation is tending in numerous ways to 
complicate organization for joint consultation. 
At the Executive's regional level, the only con- 
sultation machinery available is the pattern 
of sectional councils. These councils have a 
strong negotiation tradition and a history of 
failure in joint consultation; furthermore, they 
are not representative regional bodies. At best, 
they represent different departments or groups 
of grades in the region. At the Railroad Exec- 
utive’s district level, no consultative bodies 
exist at all. At the station or depot level, joint 
consultation must take place through the local 
departmental committees, which are obviously 
not fitted for interdepartmental cooperation; 
in other words, not fitted for a stationwide 
point of view, to say nothing of broader prob- 
lems of railway operation.*8 

What is being done to bring nationalized in- 
dustry and union structures into more nearly 
parallel patterns either geographically or func- 
tionally? Very little, either by government or 
by unions. 

The subject of representation cannot be con- 
cluded without asking: What kind of person 
can best “represent” at the joint consultation 
table? However far the practice may depart 
from the theory, trade union leaders them- 
selves now recognize that consultation calls 
for skills, attitudes, and knowledge of a new or- 
der in management-employee relations. It may 
be an oversimplification to say, as is so often 
said, that negotiation deals with differences 
between management and the workers, and 
consultation deals with common objectives; 
but certainly the need in consultation is not for 
the “massed battalion” psychology or for the 
bargaining preoccupation. As one writer in a 
trade union journal put it, the time has come 
for the union representatives to “get off their 
knees as concession squeezers.”** The paid 
agent of the union is not always flexible 
enough for the consultation assignment. It is 


™ The Future of the Unions, p. 12. 

*Frank Pickstock, British Railways—-The Human 
Problem (Fabian Research Series 142, 1950), pp. 22-24. 

™ J. T. Murphy, “Can the Trade Unions Run Indus- 
try?” Railway Review (June 18, 1948), p. 4. 
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significant that both the National Coal Board 
and the leadership of the National Union of 
Mineworkers recognize, and occasionally com- 
plain about, the inclination of workers’ repre- 
sentatives to convert all problems of consulta- 
tion into bargaining negotiations—into what is 
most familiar.*5 


Communication 


SCHEME of representation to be effective 
A must be accompanied by an effective sys- 
tem of communication, both between repre- 
sentative and constituents and between em- 
ployee representative and management. Joint 
consultation is itself an institutionalization of 
the continuing need for communication be- 
tween management and workers. But provision 
of the channels is not enough. What goes 
through the channels is also important. Here 
management has a preponderant voice. ‘““The 
amount of information available,” it has been 
well said, “is a function of management atti- 
tude to joint consultation.”** Management 
must take the initiative in most cases because 
it is “the keeper of the mysteries of finance and 
policy.”*7 Joint consultation cannot function 
if management is secretive. One of the disso- 
nant notes among the day-long eulogies of joint 
consultation during the supply debate in the 
House of Commons on April 5, 1950, was the 
complaint that “one cannot really consult if 
those representing the workers are in ignorance 
of half the facts.’’?8 

The new status of managers retained from 
private industry days creates some of the faulty 
communication. Now at a lower level from 
the top of the industry, these managers, under 
joint consultation, have to formalize what they 
formerly did intuitively; hence, resistance. 
Now that workers may look to higher levels, 
the managers fear being embarrassed or over- 
ridden by “the boss.”’?° 


* Report and Accounts (National Coal Board, 1948), 
p. 56; interview, Arthur L. Horner, General Secretary, 
National Union of Mineworkers, November 28, 1951. 

™* Richard Davies, “Introduction,” Joint Consultation: 
A Symposium (Industrial Welfare Society, 1948), p. 2. 

* “Joint Consultation,” third in a series entitled “La- 
bour and the Nation,” 155 The Economist 445 (Sept. 
18, 1948). 

™ 473 Hansard 1250 (April 5, 1950). 

© The Framework of Joint Consultation (The Acton 
Society Trust, 1952). 


Corresponding to this barrier to communica- 
tion created by management's unwillingness to 
share its secrets is labor's apathy. Such apathy 
makes difficult the task of labor's representa- 
tives at the council table and stifles efforts at 
reporting back to the union membership. Some 
of the indifference arises out of preoccupation 
with personal matters and some flows from lack 
of education and technical understanding. 
This sets up a vicious circle, as illustrated by 
the mineworkers’ complaint that management 
puts them at a disadvantage by failure to ex- 
plain technical questions.*° The problem of 
combatting apathy is the same here as in citi- 
zenship generally. Management and trade 
union leaders have a continuing responsibility 
to keep pushing aside this ever-threatening 
barrier. The workers do need an improved 
sense of public responsibility, as is so often 
said, but they cannot be given it by mere ex- 
hortation. ' 

Whatever the approach to the communica- 
tion problem, the crux of it lies in the internal 
order within the hierarchy of management and 
the hierarchy of labor. Unless management 
gets its own house in order so that there is 
consultation within management itself, com- 
munication with workers must be defective at 
all levels. The need for speed and effectiveness 
in dealing with joint consultation recom- 
mendations at all levels is as urgent for man- 
agement as for the organized employees. By 
some curious distinction, failure to agree in 
joint consultation is not always referred to 
higher authority, as in negotiation. No such 
reference is provided for in the Railway Execu- 
tive. The railroad employees are in a multi- 
storied structure in which the stairs are 
omitted. Worse yet, these employees, in a sense, 
approved the architect's plans. 

Likewise, unless labor gets its own house in 
order so that there is communication within 
labor, the voice of labor must be hesitant and 
ambiguous, if not irresponsible. For example, 
in the rail operating services of the London 
Transport Executive, the largest of the three 
unions may dominate a sectional council, in 
the absence of proportional representation or 





Manuscript made available before publication through 
the courtesy of the Trust. 

*” Arthur Horner, “Mining—A Nationalized Industry,” 
Joint Consultation: A Symposium, op. cit., p. 27. 
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a limit on the number of council members to 
be elected from one union. As a result, good 
communication, if indeed any, becomes impos- 
sible. It is expecting too much to ask the dom- 
inating union to communicate meticulously, 
to and fro, with the competing and defeated 
unions. 

Joint consultation has probably functioned 
as successfully in coal mining as in any nation- 
alized industry; approximately 1,000 pit com- 
mittees exist. It is, therefore, significant that 
when asked about the greatest weakness of 
joint consultation, the general secretary of the 
National Union of Mineworkers pointed with- 
out hesitation to the methods of communica- 
tion at the workers’ level.*! The techniques 
most often tried include the dissemination of 
reports or minutes from one level to another; 
the use of bulletin boards; schools for joint 
consultation representatives; other training 
programs; conferences and special meetings; 
and printed communications, such as those 
appearing in house organs.5? But compara- 
tively little is done on a sustained, carefully 
planned basis designed for the unending task 
of disseminating and coordinating ideas, deci- 
sions, feelings, and suggestions. No one is made 
responsible for communication. Strangely 
enough also, the constitutions of the joint con- 
sultation councils did not bother to provide 
either the means or the objective of “reporting 
back” to the employees. It is clear, however, 
that to the arteries and veins must be added 
capillaries if oxygen is to sustain the organism. 


Conclusion 


= door of opportunity for joint consulta- 
tion in Britain’s key nationalized indus- 
tries is wide open. The real problem is one of 


* Interview, Arthur L. Horner, November 28, 1951. 

*An ambitious plan for a special consultative bul- 
letin to strengthen the links between consultation leve!s 
in the coal industry came to naught in 1949 because the 
management opposed an organ devoted exclusively to 
consultation and favored a news sheet instead. See Jn- 
formation Bulletin, op. cit., 85 (Sept. 1948); 16 (Jan., 
1949); 49 (May, 1949). 


utilizing the opportunity afforded. Neither 
management nor labor is making the most of 
its possibilities, although an examination of 
topics covered** and of achievements won™ 
clearly shows significant efforts and gains. 
What is being done is too light on the efficiency 
side, too heavy on the welfare side; and too 
light on the operating side, too heavy on the 
personnel side. 

Joint consultation operates in the United 
Kingdom under favorable conditions. The old 
capitalist devils have been cast out. Until new 
devils can be created, management and labor 
have to face up, as never before, to the hard 
realities of human relations in pursuit of com- 
mon goals. The lessons of this experience will 
be exceedingly useful wherever industrial 
democracy is extended. It is clear, however, 
that joint consultation, like socialism itself, is 
not self-operating. The perpetual drag of man- 
agement self-sufhiciency and worker apathy will 
have to be constantly attacked, as will the or- 
ganizational and attitudinal barriers to crea- 
tivity and self-expression. The trade unions 
will need to find something constructive to re- 
place the outmoded, negative battle against 
capitalist exploitation. If they want workers 
to rise to positions of managerial responsi- 
bility, they will need to slough off the “poacher 
turned gamekeeper” attitude toward successful 
workers.*5 

Industrial democracy is like political democ- 
racy. Its practice often falls short of its theory. 
Still fragile, it will take time to mature. 

™See Third Report and Accounts, 1950-51 (British 
Electricity Authority, 1951), Appendix 42, pp. 230-31 
and Report, 1950-51 (National Joint Advisory Cound 
of the Electricity Supply Industry, 1951), pp. 12-13. 

“See Annual Report and Statement of Accounts (Na- 
tional Coal Board, 1947), pp. 26-38; ibid., 1948, pp. 57-58. 
Also see Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, 
Year Ending March 31, 1947 (British Overseas Air Cor- 
poration, 1947), p. 16; ibid., 1948, p. 18; ibid., 1949, pp. 
18-14. 

a See G. D. H. Cole, “Labour Staff Problems under 
Nationalisation,” 21 Political Quarterly 167-70 (April- 
June, 1950). 








The City Manager Looks at the Budget 


To Members of the City Council 
Portland, Maine 


Gentlemen: 

This letter of transmittal on the 1950 Bud- 
get is going to be a bit longer than usual. Cus- 
tomarily it presents for your approval the fi- 
nancial policies contained in the budget on 
one page. But this year I want to talk at longer 
length with you about taxes. 

But first, the financial policies. They are: 


1. An 8o-cent increase in the tax rate pri- 
marily to meet the cost of reducing firemen’s 
hours, the increased cost of debt service due 
to 1949 borrowing for the new junior high 
school, and the increased cost of school opera- 
tions because of larger enrollments in the lower 
grades. 

2. No estimated change in assessed valua- 
tions. 

3. No borrowing in 1950. 

4. Retiring $468,630 of principal and in- 
terest on the debt as it comes due. 

5. No increase in salaries because of a con- 
tinued trend down in the cost of living. 

6. Financing from current revenue $300,000 
of capital improvements to be selected by the 
Council from a longer list—all in accordance 
with policy which is well established by this 
time. 

7. Allocation to capital improvements of 
any additional revenues which may be de- 
rived from an increase in assessed values or 
from a year-end surplus which exceeds the 
$60,000 assumed in the budget. 


And now about taxes. An increase in the tax 
rate is never happy, no matter how slight. The 
8o-cent increase proposed, about 114 per cent 
of the present rate, is recommended only after 
painstaking consideration of every proposed 
expenditure and after raking out every unnec- 
essary item with a fine-toothed comb. But then 
it occurred to me to examine this budget as a 
homeowner and not as a city manager. So I did, 


Nore: Lyman S. Moore, whose 1950 budget transmittal 
letter is here reprinted, died August 5 after undergo- 
ing emergency surgery. A fuller notice will be carried 
in an early publication of the Society. 


and I thought you might be interested in the 
results. 

Just like any taxpayer, I started by comput- 
ing the cost to me of the 8o-cent increase. I own 
a modest 6-room house in a pleasant neighbor- 
hood easily accessible to schools, transporta- 
tion, and shopping facilities. I applied the pro- 
posed tax rate to my valuation and figured that 
my tax bill would be increased in 1950 by $2.66 
to a total of $187.53. Inasmuch as the bank 
which holds a mortgage on my house accumu- 
lates my taxes in advance, this would mean an 
additional payment to the bank of $0.23 a 
month. I checked with the assessors and found 
that this would be a typical tax bill for a single- 
family house. 

What would I get for my 23 cents a month? 
Well, I would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we would start paying in 1950 for the new 
junior high school, which, even though it has 
only an indirect effect on school facilities in 
my area, I remembered was being built first 
because it would do the most good for the most 
children in the whole city. When I remem- 
bered that we are still paying for Portland 
High School and our railroad obligations in- 
curred way back in the nineteenth century, I 
decided perhaps it was worth g cents a month 
so that we, too, would not be handing on our 
obligations to our great grandchildren. 

Then I thought about the reduction in fire- 
men’s hours which took 7 cents a month and 
decided that less than a dime a month was not 
too much so that firemen would not have to 
work about twice as long as most of us, even 
though some of that time is inactive standby 
time. I felt particularly good when I remem- 
bered that this fall the firemen were taking a 
load off overworked building inspectors by 
making monthly tests of automatic fire alarms 
and that they are now covering nine school 
crossings to release manpower for necessary 
police work. 

Finally, I figured that the remaining 7 cents 
of the 23-cent increase was not excessive to 
carry the 1950 increased cost of educating the 
children born in larger numbers in war years 
and now enrolling in our schools. 

Then, now that I was started thinking about 
taxes, I stopped thinking about the increase 
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and began thinking about my whole tax bill. 
I remembered a fellow out in Michigan who 
drew national attention to his analysis of how 
much we really get for local taxes. So I decided 
to see if I, as a homeowner, would come to the 
same conclusion he did. 

First of all, I remembered 15 per cent of my 
taxes, or $28.13 a year, goes to the State of 
Maine and Cumberland County. I am not too 
familiar with state and county budgets. There 
is nothing I, as a city manager, could do about 
them because the legislature fixed the state and 
county tax rates—and that is not what this let- 
ter is about anyway—so I decided to deduct 15 
per cent from my bill of $187.53 to see what 
I would spend in property taxes for local gov- 
ernment. After the 15 per cent reduction, the 
bill for local government came to $159.40, or 
about $13.28 on my monthly payment to the 
bank. My first quick thought about the $159.40 
was that it is actually less than my annual ex- 
pense for gasoline for my car. 

What do I get for $13.28 a month? Well, first, 
I thought of something else I, as city manager, 
can’t do anything about, and found that I 
would be spending $12.75 next year, or about 
$1.06 per month, to help retire the debt. 

Then I took the largest operating function 
and found that I would be paying $47.82 a 
year, or just under $4 a month, for schools. The 
education of my two children would be cost- 
ing me about $24 a year, or $2 a month for each 
of them. I remembered some of my friends say- 
ing that a college education was costing $1,600 
a year nowadays and decided that the basic 
education of my two children was pretty eco- 
nomical. And I remembered, too, that the an- 
nual cost of education per pupil is about $142 
and that business and industry are sharing a 
major portion of the load. 

I looked at the next biggest item and found 
I would be paying $25.50 next year for public 
safety, or about $2.12 per month. I decided that 
that was an easy way to finance the availability 
of 115 policemen and 180 firemen to protect 
my life and property. Besides, I knew that only 
because we have a first-class fire department 
am I able to insure my house for anything like 
my present insurance cost of $23.52 a year. 

When I looked at public works, I found I 
would be paying $23.91 a year, or $2 a month, 
for the perpetual maintenance of the sewer to 


which my house connects, for the perpetual 
maintenance of my brick sidewalk, for the op- 
eration of street lights, and for the mainte- 
nance of 192 miles of street to connect me by 
automobile with any part of the city where I 
may want to go. 

Welfare costs figured out at $14.34 a year 
for me, or about $1.20 a month. This seemed 
to be a reasonable cost to be assured that any- 
one in the city in want would be provided with 
the necessities of life and adequate medical 
care. 

The next most costly item in the budget was 
the $300,000 for major capital improvements. 
Translated into my taxes, this was just under 
$8 a year. As a homeowner, I didn’t feel abused 
to think I was contributing $0.66 a month so 
that we might pay as we go for the covering of 
car rails on Forest Avenue, or the acquisition 
of a site for the North Deering School, or for 
the building of a residential sewer beyond 
Morrill’s Corner. 

Next in line was the park and recreation 
budget—$6.38 a year to me, or $0.53 a month. 
This seemed like a reasonable rental for the use 
of Presumpscot Park to play ball with my chil- 
dren, or for parking space at Fort Allen Park 
to drink in the magnificent Casco Bay view, or 
for seats at a Children’s Theatre play in Payson 
Park. Besides, I knew that our park and recre- 
ation program is building better citizens and 
making this a better town for all of us. 

And so it went. By this time there was only 
$20.72 of my tax bill left, or $1.73 a month, for 
all the other municipal services, including 
health, a library which offers thousands of vol- 
umes for all members of my family, and pen- 
sions for city employees who have served their 
city long and well. 

I then strayed afield to the other direct tax 
I pay once a year and remembered that my 
federal income tax bill was ten times my local 
tax bill, to say nothing of all the indirect taxes 
I pay to state and federal governments. 

So I stopped worrying about my taxes as a 
homeowner and decided I was getting my 
money's worth. Of course, I knew that this was 
possible for me as a homeowner only because 
business and industry were carrying a major 
portion of the load and that I was also con- 
tributing to the payment of business taxes 
through my purchases in retail stores. But I 
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decided not to worry at all about the portion of 
business taxes I was carrying as a retail cus- 
tomer. The services were well worth their cost 
to a family of four. 

Then I turned city manager again and began 
worrying a bit about the impact of our present 
tax system on industry and wholesale business 
which furnish payrolls for Portland, taxes for 
our government, and customers for our retail- 
ers. | was comforted by the feeling of most busi- 
néssmen that our present program to revise 
the tax structure is sound and long overdue 
and further by the thought that we might have 


ments to its facilities and had concluded that 
services were worth far more than their cost to 
the homeowner, I was not tempted to increase 
the budget because I knew how important it 
is that we stay in a sound competitive tax posi- 
tion for industry and wholesale business. 

About this time I concluded that the budget 
which follows might meet with your approval 
and that of the citizens of Portland. So I sent 
it to the printer. 

I'm sorry this letter is so long. But I thought 
you might like to know what I got to think- 
ing about taxes. 


other improvements to suggest to the next leg- 
islature, even though the legislature has turned 
down all our proposals to date. But even 
though I knew our city needs many improve- 


Sincerely yours, 


Lyman S. Moore 
City Manager 





New Horizons for TVA 


An organization like TVA can look at a problem in one of two ways. We 
can view it as something to solve and to get behind us. Or we can view it 
as something precious, to be hugged to our breasts and kept with us always. 

I happen to believe that the idea of doing a job and getting on to some- 
thing else is a sound one. It is of extreme importance, however, that the 
idea not be misunderstood by any of us or by our friends. The idea has 
two sides to it—first, that we get a job done, and second, that we move on 
to something else. The second part is as important as the first. 





If the dynamic character of this agency is ever lost, we are done for. Be- 
cause, despite a lot of talk over the years about other valley authorities, 
TVA remains the unique American example of its kind. As a different 
kind of organism, TVA must constantly prove its worth even to survive. 
We've got to be ahead of the game; we can’t stand still. And, like Alice in 
Wonderland, we find ourselves in a world where we have to run twice as 
fast just to stay in the same place. 


. the thing that will keep us alive is a constant flow of new ideas, a 
constant search for better, more effective ways of achieving the objectives 
set out for us in the TVA Act. The new ideas that we develop we've got to 
translate into action. These ideas cannot and will not be produced simply 
by cerebration on the part of a few people at the top. They must come di- 
rectly out of the practical situation in which we find ourselves, which 
means that the most helpful ideas will come from those who are in close 
daily contact with the life and problems of the region. 


—From a talk by John Oliver, general manager, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, before the TVA Luncheon Club, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Febru- 
ary 8, 1952. 





Reviews of Books and Documents 





For the Teacher of Public Administration 


By Egbert S. Wengert, University of Oregon 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION AND PoLicy DEvELop- 
MENT—A Case Book, edited by Harold Stein. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. Pp. 
xlv, 860. $5.00. 


casE book, like a book of readings, con- 

fronts a reviewer with a set of hard 
choices. He is tempted by the richness of the 
material to follow the many substantive sug- 
gestions opened by the cases themselves. Yet to 
succumb to this temptation may be to neglect 
what for others may be far more striking as- 
pects of the materials. The organization of the 
materials, too, suggests numerous ideas for crit- 
ical annotation. Even the title of this case 
book might be worth rather extended com- 
ment. But this volume had its origins in the 
work of teachers. And the editor makes clear 
that this book aims to aid the teacher. As a 
teaching tool, therefore, it will be examined 
in this review. 

This case book grew immediately out of an 
inter-university project, carried on initially 
through the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion Cases, from April 1, 1948, to June go, 
1951. Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, and Syra- 
cuse jointly received a grant from the Carne- 
gie Corporation for the project. The editor 
quotes from the application for the grant the 
following statement of purpose: 


1. To provide the basis for realistic concepts, hy- 
potheses, and generalizations about administrative 
organization, behavior, and policy-making by utiliz- 
ing a clinical approach and drawing on case studies 
of administrators in action. 

2. To explore the application and possibility of in- 
tegration of the various social sciences and disci- 
plines in administrative policy-making by collecting 
and examining a variety of cases which illustrate 
the complex aspects of decision-making in the pub- 
lic policy area. 
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3. To make generally available a body of case ma- 
terials which, it is hoped, will be particularly use- 
ful for teaching purposes, for scholarly inquiry, 
and to practitioners in the field of public adminis- 
tration. (p. xlii) 


The policy committee, representing the four 
universities, Harold Stein, who served as staff 
director, and a small staff of assistants shared 
the work of collecting, choosing, and prepar- 
ing the cases for publication. When it became 
clear that the project could not be completed 
within the three-year term of the original 
grant, the committee proposed to reconstitute 
the project for another three-year period with 
the participation of all interested universities 
and with the help of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Under the name of the Inter-University 
Case Program almost fifty schools now share in 
the continuing effort to build a body of ma- 
terials “utilizing a clinical approach.” 

Behind this case project, however, lay sig- 
nificant experimentation with the preparation 
and use of case materials for teaching public 
administration. At Harvard, graduate sem- 
inars had undertaken to construct case studies 
under Pendleton Herring's supervision. He 
had the task of organizing a new seminar in 
Governmental Administration and Public 
Policy. And as Stein puts it: “The question 
that immediately arose was what to teach, or, 
to put the question in another form, what is 
there about public administration that can be 
taught and is worth teaching.” (p. xli) Earlier 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion and much earlier the Law School at Har- 
vard had begun to use cases as the means of 
instruction. The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Public Administration had 
also ventured into the field of case studies. And 
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a number of individuals, particularly E. O. 
Stene and Henry Reining, Jr., had been ex- 
perimenting with case materials in teaching 
public administration. 

Developed out of this background of experi- 
ence, Public Administration and Policy De- 
velopment represents a deliberate effort to 
evaluate and use earlier undertakings and to 
add to them a distinctive conception of the 
task of teaching public administration. Stein's 
introduction to the book formulates this con- 
ception in part, but primarily it is to be in- 
ferred from the nature and content of the cases 
themselves. Consequently, this case book needs 
to be appraised as an approach, or better as a 
number of approaches, to the study of public 
administration. 


I 


OME characteristics of what there is “about 
S public administration that can be taught 
or is worth teaching” can be discovered in the 
case problems offered for study in this volume. 
These provide a series of impressions of the 
bureaucracy of the United States, its methods, 
and the sources of conflict that are part of its 
existence. Through the cases the student may 
gain some insights into our bureaucracy by 
living at least for the moment in the situations 
in which American public servants work. 

While the case book does not seek to present 
data for the construction of a systematic theory 
of American bureaucracy, it does suggest many 
items whose cumulative effect is to provide 
substantial impressions of the nature of our 
officialdom. The cases, for example, that deal 
with the temporary wartime agencies under- 
score how even they acquire character and in- 
stitutional habits that distinguish them from 
other agencies. Perhaps, as these and other 
cases seem to imply, the American bureaucracy 
is in fact not one but many. Loyalty to the 
agency rather than to the government, devo- 
tion to particular publics rather than to a gen- 
eral public, may mark our bureaucracy. The 
implications of such a situation for programs 
and coordination, for the work of executives, 
the President, and Congress, for the ideal of 
responsible public service can help to make 
students skeptical both of conventional text- 
book descriptions and of the too easy accept- 


ance of premature generalizations about as- 
sumed uniformities in bureaucratic behavior. 

Several kinds of people appear in these cases 
as members of our bureaucracy. Some of them 
are clearly transients, either in government as 
a whole or in the particular agency. Others are 
permanent members of an agency, career em- 
ployees in the sense that they appear to have 
found a life work in the programs of one 
agency of government. In the former group 
are both elected and appointed officials. The 
members of the latter group portrayed in the 
cases belong frequently to a profession. But 
however they may be categorized, our public 
officials do not appear to share a common 
calling. The cases imply a strong warning 
against giving functional or other descriptive 
significance to a term like “public servant.” 

The cases direct us to consider, too, how di- 
verse and often quite incompatible sets of 
values underlie the judgments and decisions 
of people working in close relationships with 
one another and toward presumably identical 
ends. Acquiescence in formal statements of 
goals, as in statutes or other policy documents, 
does not by itself appear to provide a base for 
coordinated effort. Some obvious and many 
subtle commitments—for example, to the kind 
of business organization thought desirable— 
establish the framework for sharp conflicts 
among officials. The cases push us toward the 
view that the study of public administration 
is only in a limited formal sense the study of a 
single body of people who, despite their differ- 
ences, can be regarded as tied together in some 
fundamental way. 

Not only, as Stein suggests in his introduc- 
tory comments, is the neutrality of the civil 
service a misleading idea. The cases imply 
even more strongly that our higher level offi- 
cials are politically aggressive and often irre- 
sponsible. They engage actively in setting 
goals, they mobilize what support they can 
among colleagues and supporting publics, they 
use groups of legislators to further their ends, 
they are not bound by the directions of their 
formal superiors. On the other hand, they are 
also used to further the political purposes of 
parties, pressure groups, legislators, and the 
highest political officials. Yet to whom or by 
what means they are held responsible does not 
emerge from the cases. Their political role 
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apparently fills a real need. They are indeed 
not neutral. Nor are they, on the other hand, 
given to a single or consistent set of political 
purposes. Instead, the cases present the higher 
civil servants as sometimes supporting and 
sometimes opposing superior political deci- 
sions. And in some cases, in the absence of su- 
perior political decisions, conflicting political 
purposes are pursued simultaneously at what 
might be called the working level of adminis- 
tration. Thus the cases urge us to avoid naively 
regarding our bureaucracy in, for example, 
British terms. 

As the cases describe our bureaucracy’s meth- 
ods, students are again called on to reconsider 
the categories within which the processes of 
administration are often studied. The deci- 
sions exposed for examination do not take 
place in a world of “line and staff” activity. 
Instead of a “chain of command,” the cases ex- 
hibit intricate interrelations among ideas and 
personalities. The strategy and tactics of de- 
termined, purposeful, well-informed officials 
at lower levels do not appear to depend for 
success simply upon what might be embraced 
within the concept of reporting to their su- 
periors. In the areas of decision-making cov- 
ered by these cases, operating procedures are 
improvised to take account of a host of var- 
iables. 

If any one word can be found to describe 
the methods of our bureaucracy as seen in 
these cases it probably would carry with it 
some of the meaning of negotiation. In some 
cases this method appears to arise out of the 
ambiguities of statutory and other require- 
ments. The administrator is expected to serve 
many masters or at least many goals. But even 
where ambiguities have largely been resolved 
in a formal sense, administrator and client 
resort to negotiation, for example, to come to 
terms on the course of action to be taken. 
Within the government negotiation appears 
to involve officials at several levels rather than 
simply marking the activities of those whom 
we would more conventionally regard as “‘pol- 
icy-makers.” Administrators and legislators 
seem often to share in the negotiations. Mem- 
bers of affected publics also play their role, 
either directly and in person or frequently 
through their spokesmen in the legislative or 
executive branches of government. The out- 


comes of negotiations are often inconclusive 
—what seem at one time to be “solutions” of 
a problem come in fact to be new statements of 
an issue demanding further negotiation. 

With negotiation standing out as a method 
of administration, the focus of attention in 
these cases centers on the negotiators, their 
hopes and ideals, their ways of work. The 
problems of management become problems of 
complicated interrelations among people. Con- 
flicts appear to arise out of the diverse motives 
and aims of officials with various institutional 
connections. Elected officials, for example, 
judge themselves and others, and consequently 
the problem at hand, by standards that are 
sometimes hardly intelligible to the appointed 
official, devoted, let us say, to an ideal of effi- 
ciency in government. The cases provide an 
impressive demonstration of the lack of insti- 
tutional arrangements for resolving conflicts 
by taking fuller account of the differences 
among those who share in decision-making. 
The array of officials in these cases who need 
to work as partners and who remain out of 
touch with one another strengthens the im- 
pression of persisting institutional shortcom- 
ings. The very process of negotiation emerges 
from the cases as a groping for ways to regular- 
ize complex and variable human interrelation- 
ships. 

Negotiation also emphasizes how adminis- 
tration is a problem of values rather than of 
science. The administrators in these cases are 
not technicians who select the most economic 
or efficient ways to reach a goal. Their discre- 
tion is not limited to the choice of means ap- 
propriate to ends identified and established 
by others. They are not engaged in the task of 
pointing out consequences so that others can 
more rationally decide what is good or desir- 
able. Stein in the introduction locates the ul- 
timate power of decision in Congress and 
leaves the impression that administrators to 
survive must defer to the higher authority of 
legislators. Similarly, he pictures administra- 
tors as risking their chances of survival if their 
“decisions reflect values that are sharply at 
variance with the general standards of society 
or the goals which society seeks.” (p. xvii) But 
the cases themselves offer demonstrations of 
the other half of the process. That is, adminis- 
trators are not simply “victims” of the will of 
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Congress or the community. They identify, 
create, and communicate values to their for- 
mal superiors in legislative bodies and in the 
society of which they are a part. The real as 
opposed to the formal or legal discretion of 
administrators puts them without doubt in a 
role of dominance with respect, for example, 
to a congressman whose own survival may de- 
pend on accepting policy direction from his 
quasi-subordinate. And in the community, too, 
administrators frequently appear in these cases 
as winning acceptance for their values over 
intense hostility on the part of their oppo- 
nents. 

Because negotiation is the general frame- 
work of the administrative process presented 
in these cases, they omit many of the tradi- 
tional materials associated with the methods 
of administration. The mechanics of organ- 
ization and the procedures by which large- 
scale activity is given form, the constitutional 
and legal materials relating to administration, 
the systems of personnel and budget adminis- 
tration might be named as among the kinds of 
topics to which the cases do not contribute. 
Whether these matters are regarded as not 
teachable or not worth teaching in a university 
course in public administration may be de- 
batable. But it is clear that the challenge of 
this volume grows out of the choice of ma- 
terials to illuminate the methods of negotia- 
tion in our public administration. 


II 

HE view of our officialdom derived from 
Trustic Administration and Policy De- 
velopment raises some broad questions about 
the uses of this kind of study of public admin- 
istration. What are to be the outcomes of stu- 
dent experience with materials of this kind? 
What does the case book picture to be the prod- 
uct of case-teaching? 

A portion of the answer to some of these 
questions is offered by Stein in his introduc- 
tory analysis. From his study the student is to 
understand the decision process. He is to gain 
a vicarious experience in what Stein calls the 
process and politics of administration. Since 
few problems in administration are simple, the 
student of administration is to come away with 
a sense of the fact that “quick and easy answers 
to the government's problems are frequently 


more appealing than wise.” Through the pres- 
entation of normal happenings at higher ad- 
ministrative levels in cases representative of 
the process of developing and executing public 
policy, this volume intends to emphasize “the 
multiplicity of considerations that enters into 
all significant decisions and into an enormous 
mass of insignificant ones as well.” Stein states 
that the “cases will not serve as a trade man- 
ual,” but they are meant to aid professional 
education. 

To these ends the twenty-six cases are ar- 
ranged under three major headings, Organiza- 
tion, Program, and Relationships. The first 
group embraces Structure and Reorganization, 
Responsibility, and Federalism and Regional- 
ism. The cases in the second part are classified 
as pertaining to Program Formation and Pro- 
gram Co-ordination. The Relationships high- 
lighted by the cases are those with legislatures 
and with the public. Yet it would be difficult 
for the student to derive from the cases under 
these headings either definitions of the mean- 
ing of these categories or principles or prece- 
dents by means of which to construct general 
guides to administrative behavior. As Stein ob- 
serves: “In comparison with the law, public 
administration is a field in which every man 
is his own codifier and categorizer, and the 
categories adopted must be looked on as rela- 
tively evanescent.” (p. xxv) Indeed, he contin- 
ues, “this is a collection of cases that offers an 
incorrigible resistance to any highly systematic 
categorization.” (p. xxvi) 

Even within the one comprehensive category 
into which all of the cases fall, namely, deci- 
sion-making by officials within the executive 
branch of government, the student is hard put 
to discover a point or even points of decision. 
No reader of the cases can escape the sense of 
a complex continuum where decision-making 
becomes a process rather than an act. Behind 
every case is an undefined prelude and each 
case quite clearly has sequels. Only a little im- 
agination is required to sense (if the authors 
themselves do not make it plain) that running 
along side by side with the activities of the case 
are many other activities, involving many of 
the same people and irrelevant only by the 
choice of the author. The duly noted shifting 
perspectives of the author of any case serve to 
warn the reader that he is looking at but a part 
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of the larger process that even the most pains- 
taking historian can never reconstruct. The 
cases make no pretense of offering history as 
it actually was. Instead, the student is given 
an opportunity by the method of these cases 
for “making up his mind on what ‘really’ hap- 
pened, and on the significance of the happen- 
ings.” (p. xxvii) 

Perhaps, like good literature, the cases offer 
students a series of experiences. They consti- 
tute an introduction to the way of life and 
work of groups of officials whose impact is 
widespread and often vital for their society. 
The cases are impressionistic, halting the move- 
ment of events long enough for observation. 
They make up a set of more or less detailed 
photographs from which the study of conflict 
situations in government can be pursued with 
at least some common experience of these sit- 
uations shared among the students. 

Unlike scientific data the cases do not pro- 
vide students with an opportunity to develop 
or test some well defined hypotheses. Even 
though not everyone shares Stein’s pessimism 
about the prospects for theoretical develop- 
ment in the social sciences in general and in 
public administration in particular, yet his 
view of the character and limitations of gener- 
alization in the field of public administration 
puts the cases into perspective. In contrast to 
the facts of the physical sciences, “the facts 
with which the social scientist deals are in 
themselves loaded with values, and susceptible 
of reaction. Anyone who understands the term 
‘Gross National Product’ knows that its figures 
have immediate personal significance for him. 
The ‘facts’ of legislative or administrative be- 
havior can relieve or torture the mind; and 
publication of the ‘facts’ may change the be- 
havior.” (p. xxiii) Whether this difference be- 
tween physical and social sciences is of degree 
or of kind may be an open question, but the 
student of these cases cannot in fact build on 
them systematic dogma or principles that pur- 
port to be scientific by virtue of the data in the 
cases. 

Yet the cases aim to provide students with 
experiences of government that are normal 
and representative. As defined by Stein, “what 
is ‘representative’ is what occurs frequently in 
a particular society, what is ‘normal’ is what 
strikes most people as neither shocking nor 


highly surprising.” (p. xxviii) Again, like good 
literature, the cases are authentic. They ring 
true quite aside from the meticulous precision 
of their facts. Like the direct experience a 
student might gain through an internship, the 
cases enable him to identify himself with the 
thought and action of the actors he observes. 

Beyond their literary function, the cases 
create an atmosphere needed for theoretical 
study. While what they offer may not suffice 
for such study, it can well constitute a neces- 
sary condition of it. As noted in the first por- 
tion of this review, the cases permit some lim- 
ited inferences about the character and meth- 
ods of public officials in the United States. In 
part, these inferences might be regarded as 
some tentatively formulated hypotheses about 
our officialdom. But mainly the cases consti- 
tute a contribution to the education of stu- 
dents by freeing them from a host of concep- 
tions that have often been part of our tradi- 
tional view of public administration. In this 
sense the cases have scientific meaning. In the 
light of their accounts of decision-making, the 
student can test a variety of propositions rang- 
ing from “separation of powers” to any of 
the latest conceptual tools of the disciples of 
Weber. With freedom from the old, the way 
may be cleared for the invention and ulti- 
mately the testing of the new. 

Out of the study of these cases students may 
develop skepticism about any prematurely 
formulated principles or generalizations about 
public administration. At least at the points 
where decisions are made, administrators ap- 
pear to act in these cases according to a host 
of variables, associated with their programs 
and consequently not subject to any facile 
scheme of classification. By avoiding any heavy- 
handed editorial tailoring of the cases to 
“prove” some preconceived dogma, Stein helps 
students avoid any illusions that with the 
study of the cases they have in any sense com- 
pleted their study of public administration. 
Fortunately for the development of skeptical 
attitudes in students, these cases are not like 
those of a legal case book where the decision- 
maker rationalizes his decision against the 
background of an established tradition. The 
world of public administration in these cases is 
not comprehended in any closed system of 
analysis. Each case opens instead a new vista 
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to the student and asks him to adjust once 
more any premature generalizations he may 
have been inclined to make in the light of an- 
other kind of considerations. 

Certainly associated with skepticism about 
too early and frequently pretentious systema- 
tizing is an attitude of humility induced by 
these cases. The public business is complex. 
Solutions of the problems of the public busi- 
ness call into play varieties of knowledge and 
skill. Even the best answers are not final, the 
facts are never all in. Decisions both by the 
administrator on the job and by the observer 
who seeks to explain administrative behavior 
require the weighing of variables and guesses 
about the unknown. 

The wide discretion, already noted, per- 
mitted the student of these cases can also help 
develop understanding of the proposition that 
the order that appears in our universe is a hu- 
man creation. The data of public administra- 
tion have no inherent pattern. The cases pre- 
sented in this volume do not order themselves 
by some pre-ordained laws of human nature 
or of social behavior. Instead, they are a chal- 
lenge to discover and invent for public admin- 
istration such order, unity, and continuity as 
we may need to explain some of the central 
facts of our present-day life. Such human in- 
ventions, like catalogues and encyclopedias, 
can, as Bertrand Russell once observed, 
“within limits, be made to prevail in our hu- 
man world, and in the conduct of our daily 
life we may with advantage forget the realm 
of chaos and old night by which we are per- 
haps surrounded.” 


Ill 

orn the general view of our bureaucracy 
B derived from the cases and the place of 
case study in the experience of students raise 
any number of hard questions for the teacher 
of public administration. He works typically 
in the midst of an academic tradition where 
the time of the student is rather neatly and me- 
chanically apportioned among units of study 
known as courses to which a measurable vir- 
tue attaches in the form of credits toward a de- 
gree. Within the confines of two or three fifty- 
minute periods a week for a semester or term 
he is expected to “cover the ground” of his 
subject. He can hedge by calling what he does 


an “introduction to,” but in the end he must 
give a “final” examination that can hardly 
help but impress on many of his students that 
a determinate part of the business of their 
education is now done. And the grading of 
their experience with the apparent precision 
that letters or numbers imply confirms the im- 
pression that courses must represent objec- 
tively meaningful units of education. 

In the fact, already noted, that the cases in 
this volume are organized under a number of 
headings, Stein recognizes the need to give 
form to the experience of students. He offers as 
well in his introduction alternate patterns for 
organizing the cases. But this deference to the 
usual conception of an academic course is off- 
set for the teacher by the cases themselves as 
well as by Stein's insistence that categorization 
has limits and may indeed prove illusory. 
Moreover, Stein quite properly warns the 
teacher that rigid scheduling of the program 
of case study may defeat its value for the stu- 
dent. While most teachers probably look back 
with concern as the end of a course approaches 
on the many still unexplored items that truly 
should have been considered, this case book 
aggravates a sense of guilt over not having pro- 
vided the students with intellectual packages 
that can be neatly done up for delivery to the 
professor on the final examination paper. For 
the cases preclude a series of comprehensive 
and well ordered summarizing lectures that 
can often relieve the anguish of not having 
“finished” the course. 

Lacking the security, however illusory in 
fact, provided by a textbook, the students of 
these case materials are apt to reflect bewilder- 
ment over the disorder of the world of public 
administration. Their “quest for certainty” 
has often been rewarded in their earlier expe- 
rience by formal, systematic, and apparently 
complete treatises in public administration 
and other aspects of government and politics. 
To find themselves compelled by the cases to 
act on their own responsibility without the 
crutch of ready-made principles or self-evident 
truths or tight analytical systems can be a 
shocking experience. Here then falls on the 
teacher a delicate and difficult task. It is deli- 
cate because the line between cynical nihilism 
and scientific skepticism is easily crossed. It is 
difficult because of the persisting appeal of 
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ideal solutions and magical panaceas especially 
in the area of public policy and administra- 
tion. 

The demand of the case book on teachers of 
public administration for reconsideration and 
revision of their work extends also to the con- 
ception of public administration courses as 
“practical” offerings. It can hardly be doubted 
that the reorientation of students about the 
place and function of conventional adminis- 
trative theory may have large practical conse- 
quences in the world of affairs. The use of 
these cases by teachers of public administra- 
tion to help students develop some of the in- 
tellectual conditions requisite for their own 
further scientific study of administration like- 
wise can mean the beginning of larger insights 
with many consequences in practice. But 
“practical” has often meant providing students 
with the skills needed to pass civil service ex- 
aminations or to perform immediately some of 
the tasks of government, especially in the tech- 
nical fields of personnel and financial admin- 
istration. A course built on this case book will 
not be practical in this sense. Rather, the case 
book asks the teacher to take on the task of 
building some basic attitudes traditionally 
associated with a liberal education. 

Even more disturbing for the teacher of pub- 
lic administration than the demand to recon- 
sider and revise what he does is the suggestion 
in this volume that he reexamine the meaning 
of public administration as a discipline. Stein 
points out how the other social sciences, his- 
tory, and law bear on the study of public ad- 
ministration. But beyond this, the teacher us- 
ing the cases must become aware that public 
administration is probably a dependent dis- 
cipline. In spite of the fact that it has but re- 
cently come into its own academically, public 
administration as a field of research and teach- 
ing appears in the case book to get its character 
and limits from the work of sociologists and 
psychologists, on the one hand, and from the 
technical experts in the many subject-matter 
specialties of government, on the other. The 
study of public administration then may be a 
kind of gateway to many other kinds of study. 
Or, depending perhaps on the view we have of 
the role of government in our society, the 
study of public administration may represent 
a synthesis of many learnings. In either case, 


the teacher of public administration faces as- 
signments that still remain largely undefined 
and for which his preparation is more than 
likely inadequate. 

While the case book raises many questions 
to challenge the teacher of public administra- 
tion, it also suggests some approaches to the 
search for answers. In their nature these ap- 
proaches take on meaning largely through ex- 
perience with the materials of the volume. As 
for the student, so in all probability for the 
teacher, the impact of the cases is cumulative. 
Not teaching tricks, however useful they may 
be, but aids in shaping attitudes toward the 
task of teaching can be drawn from reflection 
on the case materials and their interpretation 
in a joint effort with a group of students. 
Stein's suggestions for teachers put at their 
disposal the fruit of the experience of those 
who have experimented with cases. Even more 
useful in all likelihood, however, is the free- 
dom for his own experimentation made so 
easily possible for every teacher with the case 
book. In moving from case to case the teacher 
can accumulate a growing sense of what he 
needs to communicate to bring a larger degree 
of understanding to his students. He can share 
his wider experience with his students against 
the common background of the problems of 
the case. They can observe how his experience 
works to develop the questions that analysis 
must raise. The students can live through with 
him the process by which he might develop 
tentative generalizations in one case and re- 
vise them in the light of another. The cases 
permit an unusual intellectual intimacy to 
grow between teacher and students. With it, 
too, begin to fall the barriers that might keep 
teachers and students from identifying the 
instructional problems before them. 

In use the case book can stimulate and en- 
courage a teacher to search for the answers to 
the fundamental intellectual problems it 
raises. Not only in the introduction and edi- 
torial comments on the cases but in the very 
tone and manner of the case presentations, the 
editor and authors offer a persuasive argument 
for undertaking in good spirit the reconsidera- 
tions and revisions in our thinking called for 
by the cases. Here, too, the effect of the argu- 
ment is cumulative, growing from case to case. 
At last it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
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that our best efforts to clarify and restate what 
public administration is about will find their 


reward in the social importance of the sub- 
ject-matter of public administration. 


Magic and Science in Human Relations 


By Everett Reimer, Washington Research Office, Maxwell Graduate School 


Groups, LEADERSHIP AND MEN, Harold Guetz- 
kow, editor. Carnegie Press, 1951. Pp. 293. 
$5.00. 

HuMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION, by 
Robert Pubin. Prentice Hall, 1951. Pp. 573. 
$5.50. 

HuMAN Factors IN MANAGEMENT, Schuyler 
Dean Hoslett, editor. Harper & Brothers, 
1951. Revised edition. Pp. 327. $4.00. 

HuMAN RELATIONS IN SUPERVISION, by Willard 
E. Parker and Robert W. Kleemeier. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. 472. 
$5.00. 

THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL, by John M. 
Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. 454. $6.35. 

Roaps TO AGREEMENT, by Stuart Chase. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1951. Pp. 250. $3.50. 

Is ANyBopy LisTENING?, by William H. Whyte, 
Jr. Simon and Schuster, 1952. Pp. 239. $3.00. 


UMAN relations might be said with seventy- 
H five per cent accuracy to contain “some- 
thing old, something new, something bor- 
rowed, something blue,” or—to narrow the 
matter down—it might be described as the un- 
ion of legitimate social science and practical 
necessity. This analogy has the virtue, among 
others, of suggesting an explanation for the hy- 
brid character of the offspring of this union 
and even of suggesting additional terminology 
to those who want to doubt its legitimacy. A 
look at the current crop of books may help to 
resolve this doubt. 


I 
F THESE books, Groups, Leadership and 
Men, a reprint of papers reporting several 
years of work by academic contractors of the 
Human Relations Branch of the Office of Na- 
val Research, provides the most unbiased look 
at recent research in human relations. For the 


student who wants to go behind the scenes, 
look at techniques and methods, judge for him- 
self the validity of assumptions and the impor- 
tance of subject matter, see what research find- 
ings and their interpretation are based on, here 
is an opportunity. The reader must be pre- 
pared, however, for technical terminology and 
presentation. A background in psychology and 
statistics is helpful for ready comprehension of 
of these research reports, although not essen- 
tial. 

The research reports on organized groups 
deal with morale, informal communication, 
leadership, productivity, supervisory practices, 
the decision-making conference, the roles of 
foreman and steward, and the location of con- 
trols. Research reports on individual behavior 
cover individual differences in achievement- 
motivation, verbal behavior as a factor in rea- 
soning and values, who learns from mass me- 
dia, neuropsychiatric screening procedures, and 
social and psychological factors in disease. 
There is one report on the study of contempo- 
rary cultures; this stresses the use of long-dis- 
tance techniques, i.e., fitting data from dis- 
placed persons and from historical and current 
records to a frame of reference developed by 
social anthropologists in the first-hand study of 
other cultures. 

To evaluate the research reported in 
Groups, Leadership and Men is an exceedingly 
difficult task. Certainly it lays no immediate 
basis for the founding of a brave new world. 
Some of the research findings appear obvious; 
for example, the less important a group is to 
its members the more tolerant the majority 
will be of deviant members. But other com- 
monly held assumptions—for example, that 
simple tasks are preferred to complex tasks, or 
that satisfied employees are the most produc- 
tive—have been overturned by investigation 
under controlled conditions. Unless the lay- 
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man and the scholar have been more consis- 
tently wrong than we would like to believe, 
social researchers will be rediscovering the ob- 
vious for a long time. If all the things which 
appear obvious were equally true we would 
have less need of controlled research than in 
fact we have. 

The true test of this research can come only 
in the future when we see how productive a 
groundwork has been laid for those who will 
build new research upon it. One parallel be- 
tween physical and social science is not likely 
to be wrong, namely, that progress will be step 
by step and that success will be accumulative. 
We do not ask even of physical science that its 
research findings uniformly have practical 
value. There is much more reason in the case of 
social science to say that the best test is not can 
we apply these research findings in practice, 
but can we build new research upon what is re- 
ported. 

On the whole the studies reported in 
Groups, Leadership and Men mark a real ad- 
vance over earlier studies in soundness of 
method. In fact the major value of the work 
reported lies in the development of methodol- 
ogy for the precise and objective measurement 
of variables which are as difficult to define, con- 
trol, and measure as they are socially impor- 
tant. In many cases concepts are both broadly 
and sharply defined, hypotheses clearly stated, 
conditions of proof accurately laid down, and 
both methods and results unambiguously 
stated. When these conditions are met, future 
researchers can draw sound conclusions, repeat 
studies if necessary, and build confidently on 
what has been reported. 

Not all of the research here reported meets 
these criteria, however. In one report, for ex- 
ample, the claim is made that: 


A very large number of determinants of group 
productivity have been discovered: process vari- 
ables such as the amount of contribution and par- 
ticipation by members, the coordination of activi- 
ties, the effectiveness of communication, and group 
standards: group structure variables, as the cohe- 
siveness of the group, the prestige structure, and the 
functional role structure: personality variables as 
indicated in the Runner-Seaver dimensions and the 
Rorschach patterns; environmental variables such 
as the structure of the task, and the pattern of re- 
wards producing cooperation or competition; 
cognitive structure variables such as goal orienta- 


tion and the perception of abilities of other mem- 
bers. (p. 53) 


If true, the above statement describes one of 
the outstanding triumphs of social science to 
date. There is, unfortunately, no way of telling 
from the evidence cited in its support whether 
it is true or not, nor is there any guidance for 
the reader who would like to find out. No sta- 
tistical evidence is cited, no. operational defini- 
tions of measures are given except by reference. 
The references incidentally are not reassuring; 
the Rorschach patterns, for example, are no- 
toriously subjective and unreliable. The basic 
defect here lies not in an overstated claim— 
which other researches strongly suggest it is— 
but in the failure to provide other investiga- 
tors with means for economical evaluation of 
the claim and for retesting the hypotheses 
which are alleged to be confirmed. 

A critique of the substance of the research re- 
ported in Groups, Leadership and Men is 
really a critique of the current subject matter 
of human relations. Let us defer this discussion 
until we have had a look at our other books and 
authors. 


Il 

OBERT Dusin’s Human Relations in Ad- 
R ministration collects the cream of some of 
the most sophisticated recent writing on hu- 
man organization in industry. Allotting only a 
few pages to each author on each subject, se- 
lecting his authors with excellent judgment of 
the aptness and unique character of their con- 
tributions, Dubin succeeds in putting together 
a most economical, well-integrated discussion 
of the functional structure of modern industry. 

He falls short only of his own announced 
objectives, and the fault lies not in the quality 
of his effort but in the level of his aspiration. 
His stated purpose is to fashion a theory, an 
integrated body of scientific principles of or- 
ganizational functioning, out of the writings 
of other men. He succeeds certainly in finding 
excerpts under each of a set of logically ar- 
ranged headings, including all of the tradi- 
tionally important aspects of his subject, which 
maintain a highly consistent general point of 
view. The glimmerings of a theory are there. 
If Dubin had been less willing to let his au- 
thors and his readers carry the burden of in- 
terpretation, if he had used his interlocutory 
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comments to explain his central theme, he 
might more nearly have approached his ob- 
jective. It seems doubtful that he could have 
reached it in any critical sense. 

More than anything else human relations 
and social science need theory of social organi- 
zation, but the great value of such theory 
would be its power of suggesting and formulat- 
ing central hypotheses for empirical valida- 
tion. To serve this purpose a theory would 
have to be stated in a relatively small number 
of precisely defined, logically interrelated con- 
cepts. Dubin asks his readers to judge whether 
the principles suggested in his book—for they 
are not explicitly stated—are scientific in char- 
acter. My answer is that they are not scientific 
unless they are stated in a form from which em- 
pirically testable hypotheses can be derived by 
strictly logical processes. If the principles so 
ably discussed by Dubin’s authors can be so 
stated, the fact remains to be demonstrated. 

But all this should not be held to detract 
from the value of Dubin’s book. Precisely be- 
cause his authors—many of them at least—have 
not had to be concerned about empirical vali- 
dation, because they have been free to theorize, 
they have contributed a sounder basis for cur- 
rent understanding of industrial organization 
than present research results can provide. 
Basic research necessarily lags behind the in- 
sights of keen scholarly observers. In many 
fields of knowledge the lines have crossed and 
intuition has had to give way to scientific data 
as a basis for action. But in the more complex 
aspects of social organization men who have 
to act in administrative capacities will be bet- 
ter educated for understanding and action by 
Dubin’s collection of philosophical excerpts 
than by those fragmentary results of empirical 
research which so far can make any honest 
claim to general validity. 


Il 


OSLETT’s collection of writings in Human 
Factors in Management makes an inter- 
esting contrast with Dubin’s. It is easy to see 
the two as companion volumes for teaching 
purposes. Hoslett is less ambitious. He limits 
his number of topics and authors more sharply 
but gives more space to each. His emphasis is 
more on practical application, more on em- 
pirical studies, more on current developments, 


than Dubin’s. Hoslett’s frame of reference is 
both a wider and a looser one. His excellent 
opening selection by Irving Knickerbocker, on 
groups and leadership, makes the important 
distinction between groups in which the leader 
is selected by the members to formulate and 
achieve their purposes, and groups in which 
the leader is appointed and the members are 
recruited and hired. Dubin, whose attention 
is centered systematically on explaining the 
second type of group (the bureaucratic organ- 
ization), treats the first type only when it ap- 
pears as an informal group within a formal 
organization. In the later sections of Hoslett’s 
book the first type of group also tends to get 
lost and to be treated only in its informal 
representation. 

It doesn’t quite get lost, however. Fairly con- 
sistently, Hoslett’s authors hold out the hope 
that the group which selects its leaders may 
some day inherit the earth, may become the 
prototype of industrial as well as of demo- 
cratic political organization. The hints are 
sometimes veiled and usually well qualified 
but they are there; preoccupation with de- 
mocracy in industry was quite apparently a 
factor in Hoslett’s ‘selection of his authors. 
Dubin’s writers, on the other hand, have little 
concern with industrial democracy. They seek 
to demonstrate the necessities of bureaucratic 
organization and to show that these require 
power and authority differentials by their very 
nature; they strongly suggest that these differ- 
entials must be fixed in formal structure and 
maintained with relative inflexibility if the 
bureaucracy is to function successfully. 

Both authors may object, and with some le- 
gitimacy, to being thus placed on opposite 
sides of a value question with such emotional 
loadings. They undertook very different tasks 
—Dubin to develop a theory of industrial bu- 
reaucracy, Hoslett to light the way of the man- 
ager and the student of administration into 
the practical future. The fact remains that one 
provides a systematic rationale for what is, 
while the other provides arguments for change. 

Hoslett’s selections are of unequal quality. 
The ones by Knickerbocker and McGregor on 
leadership and Roethlisberger’s “The Fore- 
man: Master and Victim of Double Talk” are 
outstanding. Some of the others, especially 
those which veer over into practical applica- 
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tion, are of more dubious value. There are 
also examples, such as appear in Groups, Lead- 
ership and Men, of statements purportedly 
backed by empirical evidence which lack 
proper qualification of the statement or proper 
reference to the evidence. The fault is less se- 
rious here; the obligation to present proof and 
the methods by which it was obtained is pri- 
marily an obligation to fellow scientists. Still, 
Hoslett has taken a few of his authors too 
much on faith, and in consequence gives his 
readers slightly too rosy a view of what en- 
lightened human relations is likely to accom- 
plish in the short run. 

On the whole, though, Human Factors in 
Management is a useful book for the adminis- 
trator who is seeking practical insight into the 
human relations problems of management and 
is especially good as a companion piece for the 
more theoretical and more conservative pic- 
ture of modern organizational structure pre- 
sented by Dubin. 


IV 

ARKER and Kleemeier’s book for foremen, 

Human Relations in Supervision, is an ex- 
cellent technical job. It is well arranged, the 
writing is simple without talking down, inter- 
esting without ringing a falsely popular note. 
It is a book that ambitious young foremen 
will read and undoubtedly feel benefited by. 
Whether it will be of substantive value to 
them is another question. 

The writer of a multiple review deserves 
the privilege of turning his authors against 
one another. The following quotation is from 
Dubin’s preface to his own book: 


This, then, is not a “cook book.” It does not 
contain 10 rules for this and 14 steps for that. Such 
rules are the height of impracticability. They con- 
fuse rather than enlighten. This is especially true 
when one becomes the slave of the rules, when one 
thinks only of the rules and not of the situations to 
which they are supposed to apply, how they are to 
apply, what they are to accomplish, or why they 
accomplish it. (p. viii) 


Human Relations in Supervision certainly 
contains a good many rules. The authors con- 
sistently attempt to summarize in the form of 
rules, outlines, and lists the research findings 
and the theoretical thinking on such matters 
as organization, communication, attitudes, mo- 


tivation, selection, training, counseling, griev- 
ances, and leadership from Taylor on down to 
the present. But they do a good deal more than 
that; they provide a background of discussion 
and illustration to give insight into the reasons 
for and the principles underlying the rules. 
They do a pretty good job of this within the 
limits of their space and what they undoubt- 
edly conceive to be the average foreman's tol- 
erance for theory and complication. Perhaps 
they do about as well as can be done with this 
kind of an attempt, but it still seems highly 
doubtful whether it is all worth while. 

Now, cook books are useful; so are mainte- 
nance manuals, engineering guides, and dozens 
of other kinds of books of rules. Why not their 
counterparts in human relations and the su- 
pervision of personnel? There are two possible 
answers—one that human behavior and social 
situations are too complex and variable, the 
other that we don’t know enough about them 
yet to formulate rules for action or even to 
formulate simplified practical orientation 
guides. I prefer the second answer. Where we 
have general principles of human behavior 
which have been empirically validated—and 
we do have some—useful rules for action can 
be formulated. But even these have to be ap- 
plied in a jungle of uncertainties, and unless 
one knows the jungle, knowledge of the rules 
doesn't help much. It is even likely to be harm- 
ful, as Dubin says. 

In the main, the human relations principles 
that Parker and Kleemeier or anyone else can 
cite as the basis for rules of action are of un- 
known validity, are valid only in certain cir- 
cumstances, are contradictory in certain parts 
of their continua with other principles. To 
have net value in application they have to be 
understood far more thoroughly than this kind 
of book makes possible. The foreman is as 
well off, so far as knowledge and insight are 
concerned, with his own personal experience, 
the human resources of his organization, and 
access to books or other forms of teaching 
which are slower, more painful, but more thor- 
ough. A book like Human Relations in Super- 
vision may, however, give confidence to the 
young and inexperienced supervisor, may help 
to fortify a generally sound set of attitudes and 
behaviors, and might serve as an introduction 
to more basic reading. 
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Vv 


HAT has been said about Human Rela- 
W ions in Supervision as a book of rules 
applies also to Pfiffner’s The Supervision of 
Personnel. There are important differences, 
however, between the two books. If Parker and 
Kleemeier run the risk of inducing in the su- 
pervisor a false sense of knowing the answers, 
Pfiffner will certainly send him scurrying for 
the aspirin. Writing for a wider and more 
sophisticated audience and being himself a 
thorough student of administration, Pfiffner 
comes to more explicit grips with the difficul- 
ties of his problem. 

Almost painfully aware of the conflict be- 
tween organizational necessities and those of 
individual human beings, of the conflicting 
dicta of “traditional management principles” 
and the “new principles of human relations,” 
Pfiffner attempts a resolution at the level of 
supervisory practice. He succeeds, whether in- 
tentionally or not is hard to say, in holding up 
one of the sharpest mirrors to the present state 
of our knowledge that has yet been devised. 
Even William Whyte, whose intentions in the 
matter are clear, fails to expose with his skin- 
ning knife what Pfiffner’s conscientious at- 
tempt at a constructive solution reveals. 

Take the role of the supervisor in dealing 
with grievances. Pfiffner recognizes and stresses 
the need for a clinical approach, the desirabil- 
ity of preventing grievances by discovering and 
alleviating their causes. He stresses the critical 
role of the supervisor as the first line of diag- 
nosis and therapy, but he says: 


While attempting to settle amicably those dis- 
putes that come to him in the first instance, he 
must also be preparing for the possibility that he 
will become both prosecutor and witness if his 
decision is appealed. Thus, he must act as a friendly 
conciliator, pouring oil on troubled waters, while 
preparing to present the same type of air-tight legal 
testimony that prosecuting attorneys and policemen 
present in courts of criminal law. While this 
analogy may be startling, it is nevertheless realistic! 


(p- 87) 


The analogy loses no force in the full context 
of Pfiffner’s description of the role of the super- 
visor as counselor and clinician. 

The preceding illustration is typical of 
Pfiffner’s book. The conflicting demands of 


the supervisor's various roles are set forth with 
almost the starkness of Greek tragedy. Between 
the demands of human relations and those of 
“legalistic” and “scientific” management the 
supervisor is forced, not to choose, but to re- 
main forever torn. , 

As diagnosis, The Supervision of Personnel 
is a valuable contribution. There could be no 
better demonstration of the inadequacy of our 
present knowledge of principles than this at- 
tempt to translate them into blueprints for 
supervisory behavior. Pfiffner has not dodged 
the problems which so many have found it 
convenient to ignore. In facing up to them he 
has demonstrated, although not deliberately, 
the impossibility of constructing a science or 
even an art of supervision out of conflicting 
sets of premises. Unquestionably supervisors 
have to have both human relations skills and 
organizational skills, as Pfiffmer says. They 
have to be both shrewd and kind; they have 
to think and act in terms of both individual 
and organizational interests. But the combina- 
tion of these skills and traits and the resolu- 
tion of these interests must have some other 
basis than judicious mixture and eternal stale- 
mate. To find it is the task for theorists and 
researchers, for managements and for individ- 
ual supervisors. As prescription for supervisors 
I suspect that The Supervision of Personnel 
will go down hard, prove indigestible, and, if 
retained in the mind, lead ultimately to schizo- 
phrenia. 

VI 

HASE is a good antidote to Pfiffner, for 

Chase swings wide the doors to the dawn 
of tomorrow. Here is release from the prob- 
lems that harry and the conflicts that frustrate. 
The wellsprings of hope tapped in Roads to 
Agreement are as varied as they are many. 
From the Quaker meeting, social anthropol- 
ogy, Bethel Maine, the family, the Scanlon 
plan, and the American dream the rivulets 
flow, gathering unto themselves the waters of 
myriads of minor sources, mingling their 
streams in major tributaries, and uniting 
finally into a broad irresistible flood in which 
the doubts and harsh realities of life are swept 
away. 

It is hard to summarize anything about 
Chase except his ebullience and catholicity. 
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His own summary states the “five principles of 
agreement” as participation, group energy, 
clear communication lines, facts first, personal 
security. Are these enough? There is, of course, 
more to human relations than agreement; 
what is agreed on and why are also important. 
But granted that in some areas the current 
and potential price of conflict is critically high 
and that agreement is an important end in it- 
self; will the above principles secure it? Can 
we leave out of the equation such factors, for 
example, as mutuality of interest and relative 
power? 

In a sense it is irrelevant to deal with 
Chase’s summaries, for while one of his an- 
nounced objectives is to integrate the arts and 
sciences of agreement this goal is never too 
seriously pursued. Essentially his is a reporting 
job and should be so evaluated. He does bring 
together a tremendous amount and variety of 
material which is somewhat related. Under 
“Groups in Action,” for example, Chase dis- 
cusses the drafting of the Lilienthal-Acheson 
plan, the jury system, the Oxford tutorial sys- 
tem, group research, the education of house- 
wives, the stage play, the symphony orchestra, 
combat groups, and “Henry and his family.” 

A large part of Roads to Agreement is given 
over to a discussion of “group dynamics,” the 
nearest approach to a merger of religion and 
science that human relations has yet produced. 
Chase spent a week at Bethel, Maine, the “cul- 
tural island” in which the laboratory-temple 
of group dynamics is situated. Here he joined 
an A-group and a T-group and learned among 
other things that 


. . good structural arrangements for face-to-face 
groups . . . include such things as size, the shape 
of the table, first names, the virtues of a permissive 
or democratic leader, the use of observers, role- 
playing, buzz groups, panels, resource persons, 
evaluation sessions, “P.M.R.’s.”  (p. 92) 


Chase probably serves a useful purpose by 
informing a segment of the general public 
about social science and by thus increasing 
popular support for social science. But he con- 
tributes to the belief that the science of human 
relations is far more advanced than it is—a be- 
lief that may easily turn to disillusionment. 


vil 
s CHASE was antidote to Pfiffner so Whyte 
A proves antidote to Chase, as witness some 
of the highlights from Whyte’s preface: 


. . . To a growing number of people, however, 
communication was emerging as a separate social 
discipline—sometimes in the form of “social engi- 
neering’’—which can solve our problems once and 
for all. To put it another way, the premise was tak- 
ing hold that our problems are due chiefly to mis- 
understandings and “blocks” in the communication 
“flow,” and that if we get the technical hang of it, 
all will be well. 

We have grown progressively more suspicious of 
this mechanistic approach and for more reasons 
than the repellent language in which it is so often 
clothed. Fad it is in part, and by all odds one of 
the most magnificent levers a host of charlatans 
ever got their hands on. . . . 

... At the heart of effective communication 
study is individual participation, and we have tried 
to trace the relevance of this in every aspect of the 
problem we have looked at. But, like communica- 
tion, the term is being twisted into an end-all in 
itself—and a depressingly “group” one at that. In 
the new litany, participation no longer means more 
self-expression, more autonomy for the individual; 
it means group activity. Only by being a harmoni- 
ous member of the group, we are told, can the 
individual participate, and in this narrow function- 
alism must he find his meaning in life. 

Such a dismal philosophy would hardly seem 
contagious; but if we read the signs rightly, it is 
spreading. As few other movements have, it pro- 
vides a plausible and immensely persuasive ration. 
ale for conformity. Now one no longer need be 
ashamed of going along with the herd; indeed, with 
the aid of the new jargon he can be articulately 
proud of the fact. He is not just conforming, he is 
using “group skills.” He is maintaining “equilib- 
rium.” 


If any reader were to read all of these books 
he should, for the good of his soul, read Whyte 
last. If he does not read them all, or any of the 
rest of them, he should read Whyte anyway. 
For Whyte is amusing, beautifully illustrated 
(by Robert Osborn), and sane. This is no re- 
flection on our other authors, but Whyte has a 
special quality of sanity which is badly needed 
by a world beset with human relations prob- 
lems. 

He is concerned about the individual, about 
ethical values, about social objectives. Pre- 
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sumably all of human relations is concerned 
about the individual—but somehow, with all of 
the emphasis on individual differences, atti- 
tudes, emotions, motivation, democracy, prob- 
lem cases, and individual therapy, the individ- 
ual still gets lost in the shuffle. Whyte’s princi- 
pal concern, however, is not that the individual 
will be ignored but that he will be captured, 
seduced into moral and intellectual slavery by 
the freedom from responsibility which group 
membership, group values, group equilibrium 
will provide and impose. The ultimate sad 
state of this sad man is described as follows: 


. . . He will finally have engineered for himself 
that equilibrious society. Gelded into harmonious 
integration with his environment, he will be free 
from tensions and frustrations, content in the cer- 
tainties of his special function, no longer tantalized 
by the sense of infinity. He will at last have become 
a complete bore. (p. 238) 


To his title question, Js Anybody Listening? 
—to management speaking with the voice of 
the public relations expert—Whyte answers 
with a resounding “No!” The free enterprise 
campaign, he says, “isn’t worth a damn.” The 
same question asked with respect to in-com- 
pany communications is considerably bandied 
about and never really answered, but Whyte is 
clearly not much afraid that management is 
succeeding in seducing the worker. He begins 
to get really worried only when he comes to the 
corporation executive himself and to the cor- 
poration wife. Other people are not listening, 
but it appears that the people doing the talking 
—the executives and the experts—are listening 
to themselves; kidding themselves into believ- 
ing that they have the answers, that the tough 
moral and intellectual problems can somehow 
be avoided; buying, for the sake of comfort, 
“peace in our time.” 

And if the leadership lose its salt, then 
sooner or later will the whole society, although 
Whyte is rather vague about the process by 
which this is to occur. He sketches a somewhat 
horrifying—and somewhat distorted—picture 
of the plans and machinations of the “social 
engineers,” but subsequently discards the “ex- 
perts” as the direct villains of the piece. It is 
rather the pressure for conformity exerted by 
and throughout our large social institutions, 
the progressively higher price of remaining an 


independent or dissident individual, to which 
we will all eventually succumb. 

It is clear, although not made explicit in his 
book, that Whyte is concerned about some- 
thing more fundamental than human relations 
as a social discipline. Human relations is just 
a convenient whipping boy. Whyte is con- 
cerned about a social trend of which the hu- 
man relations movement is a symptom and 
only insignificantly a cause. It is the great 
virtue of his book that human relations is thus 
placed in context. 

Pleasure in the trenchant exposition of mu- 
tually held values can easily blind a reviewer to 
a writer's faults. The preceding praise of 
Whyte’s book requires some qualification. 
Whyte has the vices as well as the virtues of a 
protagonist. He is more careless with facts, 
more colorful in argument than a scholar could 
afford to be. His constructive suggestions fall 
far below the level of his criticism. His major 
theses are probably overstated. In this re- 
viewer's opinion, however, Whyte’s main 
points so bad!y need a vigorous, popular state- 
ment that the risks involved in his treatment of 
them may well be borne. 


Vu 
HE seven books reviewed are fairly illustra- 
T tive of recent systematic study of human re- 
lations in western culture. While the following 
appraisal applies to the books as a group it is 
not confined to them. 

The major fault of human relations as a 
body of theory, research, and practice is that 
its frame of reference has been too much ac- 
commodated to current, local social structure. 
Another way of putting this is to say that hu- 
man relations is an extract from social science 
and social theory of that which is opportune, 
that which is timely, that which appears to 
hold promise for organizations able to subsi- 
dize research. The current limitations of or- 
ganizational scope, time perspective, and sci- 
entific and social objectives, all of them signif- 
cantly related to limited and biased sources of 
social support, narrow the hopes and reliance 
that human beings can place in current studies 
of human relations. 

The limited organizational frame of refer- 
ence of theorists and researchers concerned 
with human relations is not concealed by super- 
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ficial analogies to democracy and authoritari- 
anism. Political organization gets not a single 
central reference in the seven books reviewed. 
Modern industrial bureaucracy gets about 80 
per cent of the attention and governmental 
bureaucracy perhaps 10 per cent; the other 10 
per cent is widely scattered. Even industrial 
bureaucracy is treated without more than pass- 
ing reference to customers, suppliers, and stock- 
holders, to mention only a part of the struc- 
tural context in which it functions. Manage- 
ment, workers, and the union float, it would 
seem, in a large ark with one small window 
marked “Public Relations.” 

Not even this vastly limited organizational 
structure is of a piece in human relations the- 
ory, but rather of many pieces and these not 
integrated but simply coexisting. Formal 
organization and informal organization, for 
example, are dealt with as separate entities 
obeying different kinds of laws. Formal organi- 
zation is out in the open, controllable, under- 
stood, while informal organization is a mysteri- 
ous, shadowy something which can perhaps be 
harnessed to the purposes of formal organiza- 
tion and, if not, can at least be restrained from 
throwing sand in the gears. William Whyte 
does suggest that this dualism is a fiction, that 
formal organization isn’t really there, that 
there is only the “system” as it really operates. 
This is scarcely a satisfactory solution, how- 
ever, for the organization managers who must 
rely on the formal structure as their major 
operating means. Indeed, from a_ practical 
point of view one of the major weaknesses of 
human relations theory and research lies in the 
small amount of attention that has been given 
to the relationships between formal and in- 
formal structure. Until these are better under- 
stood there is little that can be done about in- 
formal organization except to recognize its ex- 
istence and to treat it gently. 

There is a similar dichotomy in our current 
theory between rational and nonrational man. 
The one responds to wage levels and promo- 
tional opportunities, the other to pats on the 
back and the boss’s inscrutable frown. Are 
these two different men leading separate lives, 
or is it our dichotomous view of organization 
that makes them appear so? William James suc- 
ceeded long ago in finding the basis for man's 
reasoning in the individual motives, interests, 


emotional involvements, and so forth which 
presumably make up his nonrational side. 

It seems highly probable that the fractiona- 
tion of human relations theory results from 
the limited organizational scope of human re- 
lations studies. Looking at a man as a member 
of a single organization makes it easy to divide 
him into two parts, that which belongs and 
that which doesn't. Looking at an organization 
as an entity in an undefined world also makes 
it easy to dichotomize between that which 
seems to serve and that which does not seem 
to serve the organization. Perhaps if organiza- 
tions were viewed as means to the ends of in- 
dividuals instead of the other way around, a 
simpler and more integrated theoretical 
schema would emerge. 

The time frame of reference of human rela- 
tions is also limited. Human relations studies 
have been cross-sectional rather than sequen- 
tial in the main; concerned with explaining 
and measuring what is rather than how it got 
that way; concerned with techniques for allevi- 
ation rather than with the prediction of trends. 
It is, of course, true that cross-sectional studies 
are easier and cheaper and that there are sound 
technical reasons, in some cases, for them to 
precede studies of sequences and trends. There 
is thus some excuse for the current state of af- 
fairs so far as empirical research is concerned. 
But if cross-sectional studies are done to the ex- 
clusion of trend studies their results are of 
limited value. 

The study of international tensions is a case 
in point. Of what value is it to use precision 
techniques for identifying areas of conflict and 
tension between nations unless at the same time 
the origins of these tensions are studied and 
unless the trends which have produced and pre- 
sumably will continue to produce these ten- 
sions can be predicted? Programs for alleviat- 
ing tensions which result from basic conflict 
in the long-range objectives of nations, classes, 
or groups may at best be pouring money down 
ratholes and at worst may increase rather than 
alleviate the tensions. 

A similar case can be made with respect to 
industrial conflict. If there were in fact, as there 
is not, a progressively deepening class conflict 
in this country, then none of the present man- 
agement programs designed to increase the 
company identification and company loyalty 
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of workers would significantly stem the tide. 
If there is instead, as David Riesman suggests 
in The Lonely Crowd, a trend toward greater 
conformity to group and institutional norms, 
then programs designed to increase such con- 
formity may undermine the very free enter- 
prise system that private management pre- 
sumably wants to preserve. It seems a fair as- 
sumption that the “equilibrious society” which 
William Whyte describes would not be a free 
enterprise society. 

The objectives of the human relations disci- 
pline are as limited as its organizational scope 
and its time perspective. The overriding preoc- 
cupations are with increased efficiency—higher 
production, adaptation to technical change; 
and with reduced conflict—job satisfaction, cus- 
tomer satisfaction, public acceptance, resolu- 
tion of differences. These are worthy and im- 
portant objectives, but more is involved in the 
relations of human beings than organization 
efficiency and the alleviation of conflict. 

With respect to efficiency there are always 
the questions, Efficient for whom? Efficient for 
what ends? To be sure, if everyone is efficient 
everybody benefits—provided, that is, that 
everybody has enough to say about what is be- 
ing produced and how the product is dis- 
tributed, and what the means are for insuring 
equalization of efficiency and equalization of 
its returns. These, too, are important aspects 
of relations among humans. 

Alleviation of conflict also raises important 
questions. On whose terms? At what price? Giv- 
ing up what values? It is no answer to these 
questions to say on mutually agreeable terms, 
at mutually agreeable prices, and so on. What 
is mutually agreeable between master and slave 
is not the same as what is mutually agreeable 
between equals. The question of relative power 
and of relative degree of interest is essential to 
the question of alleviation of conflict. These 
matters are not being studied under the head- 
ing of “human relations.” 

This is no plea for equality of individuals 
or for participation by everybody in everything 
or even for moving in that direction. So far 
as we know everybody might lose by such a 
move. The point is that we don’t know—and 
we are not finding out—about these and other 
important things. We are too exclusively con- 


cerned with efficiency and the alleviation of 
conflict. 

The limitations that have been imputed to 
human relations are related to limitations of 
social and particularly financial support. It is 
not an unfamiliar fact that the support of hu- 
man relations research and of human rela- 
tions experts and theorizers comes in the main 
from large corporations and from government, 
particularly from the armed services. This is 
not bad in itself except as it accounts for the 
limitations which have been discussed. It is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that it does ac- 
count for them in considerable part. 


IX 


fim remarkable fact is not that human re- 
lations studies have a specialized base of 
support and consequent limitations of scope, 
perspective, and purpose, but that these limita- 
tions are not greater than they are. For it would 
be a mistake to sell the accomplishments of 
human relations short. If its emphasis has not 
been balanced, it has nevertheless been on im- 
portant matters. If its practitioners have fre- 
quently overreached themselves in their haste 
to achieve practical benefits, they have never- 
theless broken new ground. Human relations 
has its share of opportunists but it also has en- 
listed in its ranks researchers and thinkers of 
outstanding ability and real scientific objec- 
tivity. Many of them are as aware of the limita- 
tions of scope and perspective, as concerned 
about biased objectives and narrow sources of 
support, as any outside critic. And incidentally, 
human relations is in good scientific company 
so far as social support is concerned. It would 
be hard to name areas of rapid growth and 
prosperity in science that have not been based 
on the specialized interest and specialized sup- 
port of particular groups. 

In order to get the accomplishments of the 
human relations movement more fully in per- 
spective it is necessary to recall the sterile sep- 
aratism of the social sciences from which it 
sprang. We had economic rationality, or- 
ganizational and political formalism, Taylor's 
imperfect mechanical man, sociological de- 
mography, brass-instrument psychology—all 
enjoying social support on the presumption of 
ultimate returns, but all going their ways in 
progressive disregard of one another and of the 
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human beings who support science in hope of 
human benefit. 

Human relations is, in very important part, 
an attempt to synthesize the social sciences, to 
turn attention to important human problems, 
and to serve critical social needs. Achievements 
of genuine and general significance have re- 
sulted from this attempt, the most important 
ones probably indirect rather than direct. At 
least some, and some of the best, of the people 
in each of the traditional disciplines have 
learned to understand one another, speak one 
another's language, learn from one another's 
data, theory, and methodology. Important new 
methodology has been developed, especially in 
the difficult area of controlled observation and 
experimental manipulation of real-life behav- 
ior and social structure. Theoretical analyses 
and syntheses of the second if not the first order 
of importance have been produced. The terms 
in which we think today about social organiza- 
tion both formal and informal are a great ad- 
vance over those of a few decades ago and at 
least some of the credit must go to people who 
distinctly carry the “human relations” label. 

Nevertheless, human relations has not 
achieved a basic integration of the social sci- 
ences, nor is it today a sound groundwork for 
the kind of integration that is needed. History 
may assign it credit for an attempt which 
speeded the ultimately successful one, or may 
charge it with having delayed a successful in- 
tegration. 

The reasons for the present failure are fairly 
clear. 

There are the limitations which have already 
been discussed, rooted in the character of the 
financial support base. Most of the money go- 
ing into human relations research demands a 
fast return to the organizations that put it up. 
The foundations, some private corporations, 
and particularly the Office of Naval Research 
are notable exceptions, but support from these 
sources is too smal] and too temporary to free 


even all of the research it sponsors from the 
taint of commercial compromise. 

An equally if not more basic reason for the 
failure of human relations to achieve a success- 
ful synthesis of the social sciences is the lack of 
integrating theory. Such theory is the basis for 
the integration of the natural sciences; it is 
equally necessary in the case of the social sci- 
ences. 

Finally, in John Dollard’s words as quoted 
by John C. Darley in Groups, Leadership and 
Men, we have tended to bypass “the hard grind- 
ing work of developing a nucleus of men, each 
of whom was master of more than one disci- 
pline.” 

For the above reasons the human relations 
effort has not achieved a basic integration of 
the social sciences but substantively has suc- 
ceeded only in filling in some of the interstices 
between them. In spite of very considerable 
accomplishments it seems already to have suf- 
fered the kind of devaluation of its currency 
that usually accompanies inflation. Whether it 
subsequently disappears as a focus of theory, re- 
search, and practice and returns a pair of some- 
what hallowed, somewhat tarnished, but al- 
ways pleasant and useful words to our general 
vocabulary, or whether it continues a modest 
course as human relations is not the important 
point. 

The large task for the social sciences will still 
remain. We will still need to find a way to deal 
with a whole man and a whole society. Not by 
destroying the present disciplines, not by ceas- 
ing to analyze out and study even minute as- 
pects of man and society, but by finding a 
means of putting the pieces back together. To 
accomplish this we need basic theory and meth- 
odology, solidly trained scholars and scientists, 
across as well as within present disciplinary 
lines, and a basis of social and financial sup- 
port which represents all major interests and 
values in the society and permits a balanced 
emphasis on scientific and practical objectives. 
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Local Government Organization in India 


The Local Self-Government Institute of 
Bombay, India, is a statewide organization 
which was established in 1927. In 1951, it had 
1g2 municipal members (special, borough, and 
district municipalities), 31 district local board 
and school board members, and ggo village 
panchayat members (the “panchayat” is the 
Indian village council). 

The institute maintains a library and book 
depot and a large-scale purchasing agency for 
local bodies. Its press prints administrative 
forms for panchayats, municipalities, and 
boards; rules, bylaws, etc.; as well as the insti- 
tute’s books and journals. Training classes for 
officers of the local self-government service are 
conducted under the joint auspices of the gov- 
ernment of Bombay and the institute; 129 stu- 
dents obtained degrees in 1951. 

The Bombay Institute is helping to estab- 
lish two nationwide institutions: an All India 
Institute of Local Self-Government which will 
conduct research, conference, and training 
class activities; and an Indian Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association, one of whose first 
activities will be classes and correspondence 
courses leading to a Town and Country Plan- 
ning Primary Examination. 

The Bombay Institute publishes an English 
quarterly, and plans to issue three regional lan- 
guage editions aimed especially at serving the 
panchayats. A Hindi edition (Hindi will come 
into use as the official language of India in 
1965) is proposed for publication under the 
sponsorship of the newly established All India 
Institute which is also expected to sponsor the 
new edition of the All India Directory of Local 
Self-Government, a broad compilation of in- 
formation about local bodies. 

C. D. Barfivala, director of the Bombay In- 
stitute, acts as honorary secretary of the Town 
and Country Planning Association and as di- 
rector general of the All India Institute. The 


headquarters for all three organizations are 
at 11, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay, India. 


European Centers of International Studies 


Several new centers of international studies 
have started in Europe since 1945. Three—the 
College of Europe at Bruges, the Centre Euro- 
péen Universitaire at Nancy, and the College 
of Free Europe at Strasbourg—are located in 
the battleground regions of Belgium and AI- 
sace-Lorraine; a fourth, the Salzburg Seminar 
of American Studies, is in Austria. The College 
of Europe is financed by several European gov- 
ernments, the Centre Européen (closely asso- 
ciated with the University of Nancy) is wholly 
French supported, and the Strasbourg College 
and the Salzburg Seminar are supported by 
private American funds. 

Like the College of Europe (see Summer, 
1951, Review, p. 213), the Centre Européen 
Universitaire is a one-year graduate school con- 
cerned with European studies, which hopes to 
contribute to the development and training of 
European-minded scholars and persons com- 
petent to act as the senior civil servants of Eu- 
ropean organizations. It also plans to promote 
scholarly research on European political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems. The 1952 program 
of the Centre includes four divisions: (a) stud- 
ies of civilizations, divided into orientation of 
thought and art in contemporary Europe and 
the methods of expression and propaganda; 
(b) social sciences, divided into European so- 
cial problems and the social policy of several 
major European states; (c) economics, concen- 
trating on Europe and the twentieth century 
revolution; and (d) political sciences, devoted 
to the political activities of the contemporary 
European community. Each student must 
work in three of these divisions and write a 
thesis in one. Besides professors at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, the faculty includes a wide 
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variety of distinguished visiting lecturers—pro- 
fessors, government officials, and press, busi- 
ness, and labor leaders—from various countries 
of Europe and from international agencies such 
as UNESCO, the Economic Commission for 
Europe, and the Council of Europe. 

The College of Free Europe at Strasbourg 
offers training to younger exiles from “Iron 
Curtain” countries who “commend themselves 

. . as likely to return to their countries of 
origin as soon as this becomes possible and ful- 
fill there useful and constructive roles.” Train- 
ing combines regular university courses at 
Strasbourg University, a Central and East Eu- 
ropean seminar concentrating on the national 
cultural heritage of those areas, and lectures by 
specialists from Europe and the United States 
on aspects of life in the Western democracies 
“such as may help the students one day to carry 
the Western light to their home countries.” 

The Salzburg Seminar, including four four- 
week sessions between January and June and a 
six-week session in the summer, is the only cen- 
ter in Europe for advanced study of American 
civilization. Courses are free and are given by a 
series of visiting lecturers to advanced students, 
many of them senior scholars and leaders, from 
all the European nations. 

The College of Europe at Bruges has about 
6o students, including groups of not more than 
5 from each of 12 Council of Europe countries 
and 1 from Egypt. The Nancy Centre had 68 
students in 1951. The College of Free Europe 
enrolled about 1:00 men and women when its 
first course opened in November, 1951. Some 
350 students attend the Salzburg Seminar, 
about 100 in the summer session and 50 in each 
of the shorter winter sessions. 


OAS Housing Center 

The Inter-American Housing Research and 
Training Center of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was opened at Bogota, Colombia, in 
May. Under the direction of Leonard J. Currie, 
who formerly taught design at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and with a staff from several Latin 
American nations, the center offers a graduate 
program in the technical, economic, and social 
aspects of low-cost housing. An important func- 
tion of the center will be research in such mat- 
ters as financing, administration, utilization of 
local building materials, and construction 


methods. The center will also be a clearing- 
house for information and publications. The 
National University of Colombia and the Na- 
tional Housing Agency (Instituto de Crédito 
Territorial) are cooperating by providing a 
building, services, local personnel, and other 
facilities. The Instituto, in addition, intends to 
set up a research laboratory in building mate- 
rials and construction methods. 

Administered by the Pan American Union, 
the center is one of the activities of the Union's 
Division of Housing and Planning. 


International Sanitary Regulations 

The new code of international sanitary rules 
approved by the Fourth World Health Assem- 
bly in 1951 will become effective this fall in be- 
tween fifty and sixty countries. All of these 
countries, which include the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, The Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, and most of the 
countries of Latin America, have accepted the 
proposed code without any reservations or 
with only minor reservations which were ap- 
proved by the Fifth Assembly in Geneva this 
spring. 

The procedures under which the new sani- 
tary rules become effective are similar to the 
provisions of the reorganization statutes of the 
federal government of the United States under 
which plans submitted by the President auto- 
matically go into effect unless formal negative 
action in opposition is taken within sixty days 
by one House of Congress. In the case of the 
sanitary regulations, it was agreed at the 1951 
assembly that they would go into effect auto- 
matically on October 1, 1952, in all countries 
which did not file reservations or rejections by 
March 11, 1952. This is the first instance of the 
successful use of this technique in an interna- 
tional organization. 

Minor reservations were filed by a few coun- 
tries where it was thought parliamentary ap- 
proval must be obtained and by other coun- 
tries ‘wishing to continue in effect certain 
protective regulations against yellow fever. All 
of these reservations were accepted by the 1952 
assembly. Australia and Argentina entered 
more serious reservations on the grounds that 
the new code, which removes a number of 
present restrictions on travel, did not permit 
them to take adequate protective measures 
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against plant and animal diseases. However, 
the working party which reviewed all of the 
reservations recommended to the assembly that 
these two countries be advised that the new 
code does not preclude regulations of this na- 
ture, and it is anticipated that by October 
these reservations will have been withdrawn. 


British Civil Service Training Cuts 

In-service training programs in the British 
civil service are being cut back sharply as a re- 
sult of manpower shortages and continuing 
pressures for economy. 

British civil service training programs re- 
ceived considerable impetus during the years 
immediately following the war owing, in part, 
to the Assheton Committee report on this sub- 
ject (1944, Cmd. 6525). In line with the recom- 
mendations of the Assheton Committee a train- 
ing and education division was set up in the 
Treasury and departmental training officers 
were appointed in the various departments. 
Activities included, among others, special 
training for persons entering government serv- 
ice from wartime employment and duty in the 
armed forces; preparation of introductory 
booklets for new employees; experimentation 
with modern developments in adult education; 
regular reports on training programs by all de- 
partments; and arranging staff assignments 
and duties in such a way as to allow sufficient 
time for training. Other activities have in- 
cluded courses especially tailored for particu- 
lar tasks, for example, training personnel for 
contacts with the public. 

Since 1949, however, emphasis has gradually 
shifted. The shortage of manpower has meant 
pressure to economize on personnel for train- 
ing staffs and increased concentration on train- 
ing for the employee's immediate duties, with 
lessening attention to general and background 
courses. 

In March, 1952, programs were cut about 
one-half as an economy measure, the then costs 
of civil service training being estimated at 
several million pounds annually. In general, 
initial training of new recruits is to be con- 
tinued, as well as the specialized training of 
persons handling cash, collecting revenue, and 
performing engineering and other technical 
work. Central courses for senior staff are be- 
ing cut out and courses for departmental in- 


structors are being greatly reduced. As far as 
possible, on-the-job or apprentice training is 
being substituted for training courses. Every 
effort is being made, however, to retain at least 
the skeleton of training organizations, even 
though new duties may be assigned to train- 
ing officers, so that continuity of training may 
be maintained. 


Public Administration Division, UN-TAA 

Since the appointment of Hubertus J. van 
Mook as director last fall, the Public Adminis- 
tration Division has been developing its work 
and rounding out its organization. 

A unit on research and training is headed by 
F. J. Tickner, formerly director of training and 
education in the British Treasury and author 
of Modern Staff Training—A Survey of Train- 
ing Needs and Methods of Today. Before en- 
tering on duty at the UN, Mr. Tickner at- 
tended the meeting of the International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences at Knocke, 
Belgium, in June, with Dr. van Mook. 

A unit for Africa and Asia is headed by Syed 
Habib Ahmed of Pakistan, who has most re- 
cently served on the United Nations Mission to 
Libya. Fernando Rivera (Mexico) is head of 
the Latin American unit. John M. Howe 
(U.S.A.) is assistant to the director. 


Areas Research in Public Administration 


A list of nongovernment research-in-prog- 
ress on public administration problems of for- 
eign areas and international organizations will 
be issued in September by the External Re- 
search Staff of the Department of State. This 
list is one of a series based on information con- 
tained in a consolidated card catalog estab- 
lished by the staff last March covering studies 
in progress in American universities within the 
social sciences and the humanities dealing with 
foreign area problems. 

Projects are catalogued by institution, au- 
thor, geographic area, and subject matter. 
From time to time, special lists are issued cov- 
ering individual countries or fairly narrowly 
defined subjects. In addition, the staff under- 
takes to facilitate correspondence among au- 
thors who are working on related projects, to 
prepare special lists on request for interested 
scholars, and to arrange for direct, personal ac- 
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cess to the catalog by persons who can visit its 
offices. 

A description of the catalog and the titles of 
the lists published to date may be obtained by 
writing to the Chief, External Research Staff, 
Room 601, State Annex No. 1, Washington 
25, D.C. 

A number of public administration projects 
are included in two recent lists of current re- 
search in the social sciences and international 
affairs, covering nongovernmental work in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Com- 
monwealth countries. These reports are: Cur- 
rent Research in International Affairs, Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, New 
York, 1952, and Register of Research in the 
Social Sciences, The National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, London, 1951. 
(Order from Cambridge University Press, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York.) 

Among the public administration projects 
covering more than one country are: a report 
on the types of organization, functions, and 
operations of Latin American governments; a 
comparison of American and British adminis- 
trative methods in the Caribbean; and com- 
parative local government institutions of the 
English-speaking countries. Studies centering 
on individual countries include an analysis of 
administration in French North Africa; a 
group of studies, several of which have already 
been published, on the government and ad- 
ministration of Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, and Thailand; the development of a 
civil service and administrative corps in India; 
Japanese bureaucracy and the civil service; 
two studies on China, including administra- 
tion under the Nationalist government and 
under the Communists; and a study of local 
self-government in the Soviet Union. 

In the international field are: a study of the 
legal status of international officials and dele- 
gates; and a study of the structure and func- 
tions of regional organizations such as the Or- 
ganization of American States, the Arab 
League, and the Council of Europe and their 
relations with the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies. Studies on United States administration 
in the international field include an expansion 
of an earlier report on governmental organiza- 
tion for the conduct of United States foreign 
relations; a report on United States overseas 
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administration; and a study of the criteria for 
selecting Point IV projects. 


Coordination of Overseas Missions 


Executive Order 10338, issued April 4, 1952, 
directs the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission in each country to coordinate 
the activities of all U.S. representatives in 
that country engaged in carrying out programs 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1951. These 
representatives include chiefs of economic mis- 
sions, military assistance advisory groups, and 
representatives of any other agencies of the 
U.S. government. 

The order was drafted pursuant to Section 
507 of the Mutual Security Act which directed 
the President to “prescribe appropriate pro- 
cedures to assure coordination among repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government in 
each country, under the leadership of the Chief 
of the United States Diplomatic Mission.” 

This is the first time that the problem of 
overseas coordination has been made the sub- 
ject of an Executive order, and a number of 
its provisions emphasize the positive responsi- 
bility of the chief of diplomatic mission “as the 
representative of the President and acting on 
his behalf.” One section forbids the delegation 
by the chief of mission of “any function con- 
ferred upon him by the provisions of this order 
which directly involves the exercise of direc- 
tion, coordination, or authority.” Another sec- 
tion directs the chief of mission to “initiate 
steps to reconcile any divergent views arising 
in the country concerned with respect to pro- 
grams under the Act” and, in case agreement 
cannot be reached, to “recommend a course of 
action.” The diplomatic mission chief's deci- 
sion is final unless one or more of the parties 
to the dispute specifically requests that the 
issue be referred to higher authority, in which 
case it is referred back to the director of mu- 
tual security in Washington who is responsible 
for securing a final decision and transmitting it 
back. 

The coordination order reflects the new pat- 
tern established by the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 which provides for unified direction of 
the programs of military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance through a director for mutual 
security appointed by the President to serve in 
the Executive Office of the President. This ar- 
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rangement replaces the former Internal Se- 
curity Affairs Committee (the so-called Cabot 
Office) which consisted of members of the 
agencies participating in the mutual aid pro- 
gram and which operated within the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Overseas Personnel Management 

The report on overseas personnel practices 
requested by Congress (Winter, 1952, Review, 
p. 66) has been completed by the VU. S. Civil 
Service Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget. A joint report, summarizing the in- 
formation collected through questionnaires 
and interviews, has been filed with the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The material is being studied by 
the congressional committees’ research staff 
and some additional on-the-spot observation is 
contemplated by members of the committees 
before scheduling hearings. 

Although specific recommendations for leg- 
islative and administrative action are not in- 
cluded in the joint CSC-Budget Bureau re- 
port, the findings themselves highlight some 
of the weaknesses of the present organization 
for overseas operations. 

Regulatory responsibility for federal em- 
ployees overseas is primarily divided between 
the Department of State and the Civil Service 
Commission. In addition, other agencies such 
as the Bureau of the Budget, the Department 
of Labor, and the Federal Security Agency have 
regulatory responsibilities with respect to 
travel, injury compensation, and old age and 
survivors insurance under the Social Security 
Act. No general coordinating machinery exists 
to bring these various agencies together on 
problems of overseas personnel management 
or to provide uniform standards, guides, and 
assistance to the smaller agencies. 

Organization for personnel management in 
foreign countries varies greatly among the fed- 
eral agencies conducting programs overseas. 
The Department of State in general has a cen- 
tralized personnel operation. All three mili- 
tary departments, while maintaining central 
leadership and coordination, have delegated a 
high degree of authority for personnel manage- 
ment to overseas commands and installations. 
The Mutual Security Agency has delegated 
substantial personnel authority to its larger 


overseas missions. The agencies with small 
overseas employment in general follow a highly 
centralized pattern of personnel management, 
operating their overseas staffs as a part of their 
domestic personnel system. 

Some local coordination occurs in overseas 
centers such as Paris, London, and Manila, 
where a number of American agencies are op- 
erating. In informal meetings, personnel offi- 
cials discuss such subjects as employment poli- 
cies for non-citizens and other personnel mat- 
ters that are not controlled by statute. Active 
branches of the Federal Personnel Council, an 
advisory body to the Civil Service Commission, 
are established at San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
Anchorage, Alaska. The San Juan Council 
played an important part in the recent pro- 
gram restoring positions in Puerto Rico to the 
competitive service. 


Federal Manpower Utilization Study 


The Senate Subcommittee on Federal Man- 
power Policies has issued an interim report 
outlining the intended scope of their study and 
summarizing their findings to date. 

The subcommittee was established under 
the terms of S. Res. 53, passed on February 19, 
1951, authorizing an investigation of the per- 
sonnel needs and practices of ‘the various gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies with spe- 
cial reference to the defense emergency and re- 
questing a report by January 31, 1952. S. Res. 
206, agreed to October 12, 1951, changed the 
reporting date to March 31, 1952, and in- 
creased the expenditure limit for the study 
from $10,000 to $145,000. S. Res. 288, agreed 
to March 26, 1952, postponed the final report-' 
ing date to January 31, 1953, and increased the 
appropriation for the subcommittee by an ad- 
ditional $50,000. 

Chairman of the subcommittee is Senator 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina who is 
also chairman of the parent Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. Melvin Purvis, a for- 
mer agent of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, is directing the staff work of the subcom- 
mittee. 

A good deal of space in the interim report is 
devoted to the reduction-in-force procedures of 
the federal government. The subcommittee 
finds them excessively costly, both in dollars 
and in wasted manpower. 
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Although it might appear offhand that re- 
duction-in-force procedures would have lim- 
ited application during a period of emergency 
when employment is constantly expanding, the 
fact is that they constitute an important factor 
in the total manpower program of the fed- 
eral government. For one thing, no matter how 
much the over-all employment level rises, re- 
ductions in force continue to go on as a result 
of shifting emphasis, appropriation cuts, re- 
organizations, and so forth. Furthermore, the 
complexities and uncertainties which these 
procedures introduce into the employment re- 
lationship have greatly increased the difficul- 
ties of recruiting people for federal service. 

Staff investigators of the subcommittee 
turned up some startling evidences of the weak- 
nesses of the existing procedures. In one in- 
stance, they were supplied with agency figures 
showing that it cost an estimated $10,000 to 
lay off thirty-two employees in a routine re- 
duction in force. This figure includes only the 
time of the people in the personnel division. 
It does not include the time spent by super- 
visors discussing their displacement with the 
affected employees or the costs of training em- 
ployees reassigned within the agency as a re- 
sult of the so-called “bumping” process by 
which a person whose job has been abolished 
moves into a similar job occupied by someone 
with fewer retention credits, who in turn 
“bumps” someone else, and so on until the end 
of the line is reached and the “low man” is let 
out. 

As the subcommittee report points out, this 
“chain of displacement actions” may some- 
times result in the virtual restaffing of an entire 
organization unit, with consequent losses in 
man-hours, money, and employee morale. 

The subcommittee plans to hold open hear- 
ings on this subject prior to the drafting of 
specific recommendations for legislative and 
administrative action for improved proce- 
dures. 

Other subjects covered by the interim report 
included: effective use of civilians in the De- 
partment of Defense; selection and develop- 
ment of supervisors; incentive awards pro- 
gram; the Whitten amendment; recruiting and 
selection methods; position classification and 
pay-fixing plans; effectiveness of the “manage- 
ment improvement” programs; and manage- 
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ment of property and supplies as related to 
manpower utilization. Subjects not covered in 
this report, but included in a list of projects 
receiving the attention of the subcommittee, 
include: use of consultants and management 
consulting firms, and employment and use of 
contractor labor and its relation to the fed- 
eral government's manpower problem. 


Security Investigations 


Responsibility for making all routine back- 
ground investigations of applicants for posi- 
tions in a number of federal agencies, includ- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission, Depart- 
ment of State, and Mutual Security Agency, 
has been transferred from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as the result of a bill passed by Congress 
and signed by the President in April. 

The legislation was enacted at the request 
of the Attorney General to relieve the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of a heavy work load 
of investigations not considered to be directly 
related to the major function of the bureau in 
that they do not involve criminal investiga- 
tions. The assignment of these investigations 
to the bureau dates back to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 which included a section requiring 
FBI investigations of all personnel employed 
by the newly created Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Subsequent sessions of the Congress wrote 
similar requirements into the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948, National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, Mutual Security Act of 1951, and 
a number of other bills relating to “sensitive” 
agencies. Current estimates indicate that this 
added a work load of between 80,000 and 100,- 
ooo cases annually to the bureau's investiga- 
tive program. 

Under the provisions of the new legislation, 
the Civil Service Commission will conduct 
preliminary personnel investigations for all 
federal positions. If derogatory information is 
uncovered concerning the loyalty of an appli- 
cant, the case will then be referred to the FBI 
for a full field investigation. 

The legislation also provides that whenever 
a majority of the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Director of Mutual 
Security, or the Secretary of State certifies that 
specific positions are of a high degree of im- 
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portance or sensitivity, the complete investiga- 
tion of applicants for such positions will be 
made by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


British Civil Service Security Regulations 
Since March, 1948, Communists, Fascists, 
and persons so associated with those parties as 
to raise legitimate doubts as to their reliability 
have been excluded from British government 
employment the nature of which is vital to the 
state’s security. Although a present member of 
the Communist party may not be employed on 
secret work, the mere fact that he has, at some 
time in the past, been a member, is not of itself 
sufficient evidence to determine ineligibility 
to employment on secret work. Persons ex- 
cluded from secret work remain eligible for 
employment in the wide range of non-secret 
government activity. When an employee has 
been declared ineligible for secret work, it is 
the government's responsibility to try to trans- 
fer him to non-secret work, either in his own 
or another department. If no alternative em- 
ployment can be found dismissal becomes 
mandatory, but the civil servant in such cases 
is afforded the opportunity to resign. Before a 
decision to re-assign to another position, and 
before the last resort of dismissal or resigna- 
tion, the civil servant's staff association may 
suggest alternative re-assignments. 
Classification of positions as vital to the 
state’s security and final determination of in- 
eligibility for employment therein are made 
at the ministerial level. For example, the Sec- 
retary of State for Air ruled that all work in the 
Air Ministry Headquarters establishment was 
so classified. Once secret posts are identified, 
security authorities investigate incumbents, 
with the exception noted below. Where dis- 
loyalty is suspected, the civil servant is in- 
formed, as far as possible, of the specific nature 
of the charge, and given time to reply. At the 
same time, he is put on special leave with pay, 
without, if possible, disclosing to his colleagues 
the reasons therefor. If the departmental 
head, after receiving the civil servant's reply, 
considers that further action is required, the 
matter is referred to the Minister who decides 
whether there is a prima facie case of unrelia- 
bility. At this point, the whole evidence may 
be referred to a group of three advisers, all 


distinguished retired civil servants, before 
whom the employee may appear but without 
counsel. The Minister decides whether to ac- 
cept or reject the advisers’ recommendations 
and determines the action to be taken with re- 
spect to a disloyal employee. 

Between March, 1948, and April 30, 1950, 
86 cases were considered and disposed of as 
follows: transferred to non-secret departments, 
32; resigned, 5; exonerated and reinstated, 19; 
dismissed (including the only Fascist in the 
group), 7; retired for health reasons before 
completion of investigations, 1; on special 
leave, either sub judice or confirmed Com- 
munists awaiting transfer or dismissal, 22. 

In March, 1952, a new “open inquiry” pro- 
cedure was instituted for all employees (about 
11,000) at atomic energy installations and some 
3,000 employees in unspecified, especially se- 
cret posts. In meetings with employee repre- 
sentatives, called to request their comments on 
the procedure and questionnaire, government 
representatives emphasized “that they liked 
this kind of thing no better than the Staff Side, 
but they thought the ‘open inquiry’ method 
was likely to be less repugnant to the Staff Side 
than the present method of secret inquiries 
about suspects by M.I.5, although still re- 
garded as an unpleasant necessity.” The ques- 
tionnaire covers a number of points about 
residence and travel overseas, convictions for 
offenses, membership in the Communist party 
or in a Fascist organization, and association 
with organizations supposed, either by the civil 
servant or by general public opinion, to be con- 
nected with or in sympathy with the Com- 
munist or Fascist movements. The civil serv- 
ant is also required to name as references two 
British subjects well acquainted with him in 
private life. On the basis of these question- 
naires, further inquiries may be made, of the 
persons named as references and elsewhere, un- 
der the direction of the departmental heads. 
If, as a result, a civil servant is deemed unre- 
liable, the subsequent procedure follows the 
pattern described above. 

Both when the policy was established in 1948 
and again this spring, the three major govern- 
ment employee associations—the Civil Service 
Clerical Association, the Society of Civil Serv- 
ants, and the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants (representing practically all nonindus- 
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trial government workers)—expressed strong 
and almost unanimous opposition. While 
agreeing that the government should safeguard 
itself against the danger that information be 
given to unauthorized persons, they questioned 
the effectiveness of the procedure and ex- 
pressed grave doubts about its effect upon civil 
liberties. 


Whitten Rider 


Changes were made in the Whitten rider 
during the recent session of Congress which 
eliminate some of the administrative complexi- 
ties which its enactment a year ago created. 
Other changes relax the restrictions against 
promotions. 

Under the present language of the amend- 
ment, employees of old-line agencies having a 
full year of service may be promoted as often as 
their qualifications merit, provided the em- 
ployment level of the agency does not exceed 
its 1950 high point. These promotions will be 
permanent instead of indefinite as was the 
case under the earlier rider. No change is made 
with respect to the new defense agencies. 

The new legislation continues in effect a 
provision which permits agencies to accelerate 
promotions for employees who participate in 
training programs approved by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. This provision, which is the 
first statutory recognition of the authority of 
federal agencies to carry on training programs, 
has been one generally approved feature of 
the Whitten rider. 


Special Census Counts 

A number of cities have had special census 
counts made since the 1950 Census, including 
cities in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Indi- 
ana, South Carolina, and Washington. Some of 
the new counts show marked population 
changes. For example, a new special census 
shows Torrance, California, has a population 
of 31,834, as compared to 22,241 in April, 1950. 

Cities interested in having a special census 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census make 
a request to the bureau for an estimate of cost. 
The base charge is $0.06 per capita; additional 
charges are made for tabulation in Washing- 
ton and the expenses of the supervisor. Reports 
from several cities indicate that the total cost 


per capita is about $0.10 in the larger cities 
and slightly more in smaller cities. If a city ap- 
proves the special census on the basis of the 
estimate of cost supplied by the bureau, an 
agreement is executed between the city and the 
bureau. 

Some cities desire to have special censuses 
made in order to get a larger distribution of 
state-shared taxes. Phoenix, Arizona, for ex- 
ample, estimates that as the result of annexa- 
tions the population of the city has increased 
nearly 15 per cent since April, 1950. If this in- 
crease should be confirmed by an official cen- 
sus the city would receive about $112,000 more 
per year from state-shared taxes. 

The Bureau of the Census is the only agency 
authorized to conduct federal special censuses. 
A special leaflet recently issued by the bureau, 
titled Federal Special Censuses, outlines the 
procedure a community should follow in ob- 
taining a special census, indicates the commit- 
ments which the city agrees to make, and de- 
scribes the method used by the bureau in con- 
ducting the census. The schedule used in the 
census includes name, relationship to the head 
of the household, age, sex, and race of each 
person whose usual place of residence is in the 
community. The enumeration may cover such 
other items as the community desires. 


Social Security for State and Local Gov- 
ernment Employees 


Thirty-eight states have now enacted legisla- 
tion permitting federal social security coverage 
of state and local government employees. They 
are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. All but four 
of these states—IIlinois, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Carolina—have also com- 
pleted the federal-state agreements necessary to 
effect coverage. 

Most of the states which have not passed old 
age and survivors insurance enabling legisla- 
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tion have widespread public employee retire- 
ment systems. Under the terms of the federal 
law, state and local employees who are already 
covered by a retirement system are not eligible 
for social security; bills pending before Con- 
gress would remove this exclusion from the 
federal law. 


Coordinated Local Planning 


School districts and other units of local gov- 
ernment are finding it is to their advantage 
and that of the community as a whole to con- 
sult together regarding plans for future build- 
ing and other development programs. In the 
formulation of school plant programs, particu- 
larly, it is important to take into account the 
community's land use plan, the major street 
plan, predictions of population trends (total 
and by age groups), anticipated new industrial 
developments, and new housing. Joint plan- 
ning helps to save school plants from such 
hazards as the nearby construction of super- 
highways or factories or the overcrowding or 
under-use of facilities. 

A particularly successful example of coop- 
erative planning is occurring in Boulder, Colo- 
rado, where three local government units are 
in their second year of a joint program. The 
city and county each contribute $2,400 a year 
and the school board contributes $1,200 to 
make up a total annual planning budget of 
$6,000. 

The need for planning was dramatized by 
such developments as the Boulder-Denver 
turnpike and the establishment of such federal 
facilities in the area as those of the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. As a result, city and county zon- 
ing needed modernization, traffic circulation 
patterns required adjustment, new schools 
sought proper location, and questions of recre- 
ation, central business area traffic, and subdi- 
vision control needed study. 

The city established a planning department 
and a trained planner, appointed by the city 
manager, was named secretary of both the city 
and county planning boards. Because the 
school board also has an interest in sound 
community growth, the planning coordinator 
acts in a liaison capacity for the school district 
and occasionally meets with the school board. 


Several fringe problems have been studied. 
A subdivision ordinance and accompanying 
regulations have been adopted by the city 
council and the county commissioners are con- 
sidering the adoption of the same plan. The 
planning coordinator has prepared a basic map 
of the Boulder area. He submits plans for 
changes in such matters as street patterns, 
school locations, recreation facilities, and land 
use. He has promoted “grass-root” planning 
by talks and illustrated materials. Officials of 
the three governments, and also private citi- 
zens, call on the planner for advice. 
Independent Boards in Council-Man- 
ager Cities 

The city council of Des Moines, Iowa, de- 
cided last year that something ought to be done 
about the twenty-four boards and commissions 
which share in the management of the city 
through administrative responsibilities de- 
rived from state laws and local ordinances. To 
aid them in finding an answer, Corbett Long, 
administrative assistant to the city manager, 
made a survey of the prevailing practice in 39 
other council-manager cities with a popula- 
tion of over 50,000. 

The survey showed that the number of in- 
dependent boards and commissions in Des 
Moines is unusually large (the average num- 
ber in the cities surveyed was ten) and that 
their powers are considerably greater than is 
generally the case. 

Aside from boards of education, the only ad- 
ministrative boards found in a majority of the 
cities surveyed are planning, zoning appeals, 
building code appeals, civil service, public 
housing, electricians examiners, and plumbers 
examiners. 

Forty-eight per cent of the cities have li- 
brary boards with administrative responsibili- 
ties, 28 per cent have library boards with ad- 
visory duties only, and 24 per cent get along 
without any library board at all. Of the boards 
with administrative powers, 31 per cent con- 
trol the fixing of employees’ pay, purchasing, 
and accounting. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the cities have ad- 
ministrative park boards, 20 per cent advisory 
park boards, and 43 per cent no park board. 
Five of the six cities that have adopted the 
council-manager plan within the last three 
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years have no park board or a park board with 
only advisory functions. 

Although most of the cities surveyed own 
their own water works, less than one out of 
four provides water service through an ad- 
ministrative board. Fewer than one out of six 
have an administrative board with responsi- 
bilities for public health service. Forty-two per 
cent of the cities have advisory health boards. 

While three-fourths of the cities have a civil 
service board with administrative responsi- 
bility, 14 per cent use an advisory personnel 
board only. The report notes “a distinct trend 
among cities adopting council-manager gov- 
ernment in recent years . .. both to place 
the responsibility for over-all personnel ad- 
ministration with management and to allow 
the civil service commission or personnel board 
much wider participation in the personnel 
program in an advisory capacity.” 

Des Moines found that it had a number of 
boards for which it could find no counterpart 
in any other city. One of these, required by 
the Iowa code, is the Comfort Station Com- 
mission consisting of three persons including 
at least one woman, responsible for all public 
comfort stations. Another unique body is the 
Bench Committee, consisting of the city engi- 
neer, the city license collector, and city street 
car supervisor, empowered to “approve appli- 
cations for licenses to place benches” at bus 
stops. 

The report concludes that, although boards 
and commissions may be considered a useful 
means of obtaining desirable citizen participa- 
tion in city affairs, they should usually have 
advisory powers only, not legislative and ad- 
ministrative powers. 

Professional groups that maintain that cer- 
tain local services will not receive proper at- 
tention unless managed by independent boards 
“appear fundamentally to be disputing the 
validity of representative local government 
itself,” observes the report, which points out 
also that administrative boards and commis- 
sions give the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple an opportunity to evade “part of the total 
responsibility for local affairs.” The report 
concludes, “There are very few municipal 
functions which neither a city council nor the 
management of the city is constituted to han- 
dle properly.” 


Lawmaking Goes on the Air 


An increasing number of radio and TV sta- 
tions are carrying programs featuring special 
events originating in state legislatures through- 
out the country. 

The Council of State Governments reports 
that during the 1951 session, Oklahoma’s legis- 
lature was televised weekly by station WKY- 
TV, Oklahoma City. In order to be sure of an 
interesting program, the program director se- 
lected for television the house whose calendar 
looked more promising for a given day. Floor 
leaders of the respective houses arranged pro- 
cedural matters on television days so that they 
were disposed of before the program. 

A few special occasions in the Georgia legis- 
lature were televised, and in Texas a special 
House crime investigating committee per- 
mitted radio and television broadcasts of some 
of its proceedings. 

Three states—Arkansas, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia—regularly broadcast part of their legis- 
lative proceedings, usually from tape record- 
ings. Wisconsin's state university station tape- 
recorded public committee hearings, edited for 
15- or go-minute broadcasts, and radio stations 
in many states carried interviews with legis- 
lators, debates on controversial measures, and 
special events occurring during legislative ses- 
s10ons. 


Versatile Municipal Clerks 

The municipal clerk is virtually a “jack-of- 
all-trades.” 

The many responsibilities of clerks were 
pointed up in a recent survey by the National 
Institute of Municipal Clerks when 621 
clerks in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
and Hawaii reported their duties. Further indi- 
cation of the active role played by clerks in 
municipal affairs is the number of different 
titles by which they are known in combina- 
tion with or additional to their primary titles. 

Among major functions which are dis- 
charged by over 70 per cent of the reporting 
clerks are those of record keeping, minute tak- 
ing, and other services as clerk to the governing 
body, handling information and complaints, 
issuing licenses, and conducting elections. 
From 30 to 55 per cent have responsibilities, in 
descending order of incidence, for general 
municipal accounting, collection of general 
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revenues, compilation of the municipal budget, 
codification of ordinances, preparation of the 
city annual report, custody of general city 
funds, recording of vital statistics, and con- 
duct of general municipal purchasing. 

In addition, 21 per cent of all clerks reported 
serving as municipal personnel officer, 19 per 
cent as superintendent or custodian of the city 
hall, and 18 per cent as recorders of such things 
as deeds and mortgages. In some cities, clerks 
handle the census or canvass and property tax 
assessment and act as superintendent of pub- 
lic works. Some are clerks to committees of the 
governing body and to various municipal 
boards, commissions, and committees. A num- 
ber have responsibilities in connection with 
municipal courts or cemeteries. 

Seven clerks are city, town, or borough man- 
agers, four are acting or assistant managers, 
and two are administrative officers. An IIli- 
nois clerk reports that he is also mayor, figura- 
tively rapping the gavel with one hand and 
taking minutes with the other. One clerk puts 
on his fire chief helmet when the siren sounds 
and still another sells liquor, legally and offi- 
cially, as manager of a municipal liquor store. 
In Tombstone, Arizona, the city clerk man- 
ages the municipal hospital; in Montreal the 
city clerk has under his direct supervision the 
entire public library system and a municipal 
post office. 


State Investments Program 


New Jersey is the first governmental juris- 
diction in the United States to enter into the 
commercial paper market by lending idle pub- 
lic revenue. 

The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
reports that, under the terms of a transaction 
completed in April, General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation is borrowing $12 million for 
nine months from the State of New Jersey at 
2.5 per cent interest. The money being lent 
will derive largely from vehicle registration 
fees and forward payment of taxes which are 
coming into the treasury now, and which the 
State is not committed to use until late No- 
vember. 

The state’s entry into the commercial paper 
market is permitted by a law recently enacted 
by the legislature. This law created a division 
of investment in the Department of the Treas- 


ury which has been actively engaged in in- 
vesting temporarily idle funds of the general 
treasury accounts. Up to this time, the invest- 
ments have been made in various short-term 
obligations of the federal government and its 
agencies and in other short-term investments 
such as railroad equipment trust obligations. 


Report on Metropolitan Problems 

Nashville’s metropolitan problems have 
been the subject of a one-year study by a city- 
county agency, the Community Services Com- 
mission, which released on June 1 a 200-page 
report of its findings and recommendations en- 
titled A Future for Nashville. The 15-member 
commission was created by local act of the 1951 
state legislature of Tennessee and was directed 
to study means of extending urban services to 
the urban area in Davidson County outside 
Nashville’s city limits, which have not been 
expanded appreciably since 192g. It was also 
directed to study the over-all efficiency and 
effectiveness of local governments operating in 
the city and county area. 

With the aid of a small full-time staff, the 
commission studied over 25 governmental func- 
tions in Davidson County and Nashville and 
made extensive recommendations. The princi- 
pal recommendations may be summarized 
in three categories: (1) annexation of some 
6g square miles and g0,000 persons to Nash- 
ville’s present 22 square miles and 174,000 
persons; (2) transfer to the county of existing 
city functions which are clearly countywide in 
character, including public health, hospital 
care for indigents, public schools, and public 
welfare; and-(g) redistricting of the county 
governing body to provide equitable repre- 
sentation for urban sections of the county now 
seriously underrepresented. 

The life of the Community Services Com- 
mission extends until 60 days after adjourn- 
ment of the 1953 state legislature, but it has 
taken the position that the political action 
necessary to carry out its recommendations 
should be the work of organized citizen groups 
rather than the commission. Thus far the 
public response has been on the whole favor- 
able, including support from both metropoli- | 
tan newspapers. However, most of the propos- 
als will have to await action by the Davidson 
County delegation to the 1953 legislature. 





